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■  ^  THE  USE  0?  FAHjI.  IHv}-.x??OHIi:S  AS  A' BASIS  •FOE  SliCURIHG 

^        "  ?AEM  CyjpiT 

A  radio  talk  "dv  yJ.   I.  M?/ers,  Governor,  Farm  Credit  •Af^fcni's-trat ion, 
"broadcast  Tuesday,  Jan^oary  8.  1934,  iii  national  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  ,  . 
50  associated  l^C  radio  stations. 

INT  ac  DUG  T ICIT    ( By  .Ho  r s  e  S al  i ?  d -ary ) 

■,7e.  hear  on  every  side  that  this  year  Ch:'isT:mas  business  was  better  than 
in  any  ho.lid:?y  .season  since  19  29.     That  includes  ia,nn  business.     This  year 
greater,  iin-proveuent  is  expected.     Today,  Governor  TJ,  I.  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  will ■ tell  us  about  a  ncv7  development  that  will  help  to  put  it  over. 
Governor  Myers. 

GOYEBIIOR  MYEHS  —  Ee^-inning  next  Monday  morning  farmers  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  co"xnt ry  are  participating  in  1-Iational  Farm  Inventory  Week,    For  the 
first  time  many  farmers  will  go  over  their  farms  with  pencil  ond  paper  and  tal-ie 
stock,  or  inventory,  of  what  they  have  —  land,  buildings,  equipment,  livestock, 
and  other  personal  property.    An  inventory  ■'.Till  give  the  farmer  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  what  he  is  worth,  and  help  him  to  plan  his  year's  business  more  success- 
fully.   ITational  Farm  Inventory  TToek  means  starting  a  successf-ol  farming  year 
in  a  successful  way. 

The  use  of  farm  inventories  is  not  now;  and  the  grooving  need  for  them  is 
not  artificial.     It  has  always  been  a  good  bii.siness  practice  for  a  farmer  to  take 
an  annual  inventory  and  keep  records.    Many  farmers  ha^ve  been  doing  this  for 
years.    Fa?rm  management ,  financial  r^id  goverment-'',  developments,  aavo  groo.tly 
increased  the  use  of  fam  inventories  until  the  need  for  them  has  become  almost 
imperative. 

Rapid  changes  have  been  t.nking  place  in  agriculture  —  before  and  during 
the  depression.-    The  volume  of  •som!o  crov  s  groT^i  has  increased  tremendously;  the 
importance  of-  other  crops  :m3  declined.     Sections  which  grow  cattle  20  years  ago 
are  growing  cotton:  and  wheat  today;  and  other  sections  where  wheat  grew  then  then 
the  dairy  cow  now  grazes.     The  use  of  machinery  has  played  an  important  part. 
In  many  sections  fa^rming  no?/- is  no  more  like  farming  a  generation  ago  than  the 
horse-and-b-aggy  Is  like  the  automob.ile.     The  depression    increased  the  tendency 
to  change,  by  speeding  up,  slowing  dow:i  or  reversing  earlier  trends  and  starting 
new  movements.-    Conducting  a  farm  business  in  this  situation  is  like  driving 
a  fast  car  over  a  network  of  highways  or  through  the  streets  of  a  busy  city. 
The  faster  the  speed  and  the  more  nunerous  the  intersections,  the  greater  becomes 
the  need  for  traffic  signs.    Farm  inventories  e-^no.  records  are  sign-boards  direct- 
ing the  farmer  through  the  busy  traffic  of  agricultural  reorganization, 

Tith  the  growth  of  agricultural  business,  larger  volume  o"-^  sales,  and  more 
expense,  ha,s  come  a  large  increase  in  the  use  of  agriculturp^l  credit.  Farming  is 
not  only  a.  way  of  life  but  a  conmierci-al  business.  The  people  the  farmer  buys 
from,  and  the  people  he  sells  to,  keep  inventories  and  records;  ar:d  it  is  no  less 
essential  for  the  farmer,  himself,  to  t:--ke  periodic  inventories  and  keep  records. 
He 'u.ses  them  in  managing  his  fa.rm  biisiness,  and  ivi  checking  on  the  business  he 
does  with  other  people. 

The  business  of  providing  farm  credit  C-iDjn^od.  greatly  during  the  depress- 
ion. In  many  sections  banks  had  been  the  chief  source  of  cash  loans  to  farmers. 
After  the  fall  in  farm  commodity  prices  in  1920  tlie  number  of  ban!?:  failures 
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increased  rapidly.     In  tlic  years  of  acute~de]Dress ion  aoo-j.t  40  -oGrccnt  of  the 
l)r'-nks  in  the  country  closed  their  doors;  and  oo^Ln^  facilities  in  farming  sec- 
tions wore  restricted  more  severely  than  elsewhere,    partly  to  fill  this  gap^and 
also  ta  provide  inexpensive  cash  loan?  to  the  hmdrcds  of  thousands  of  farmers" 
vho  previously,  had  never  had  the-  opportunity  of  ootaining  sound  and  adcaur^.te' 
credit,  a  system  of  over  600  production  credit  associations  has  heon  organized 
in  farming  communities  thrnu^Oiout  the  United  States. 

For  a  iTjmher  of  years  hnrJ:rs  Dna  agricultural  colleges  have  encouraged  the 
use  of  credit  statcmonts.     In  the  state  of  Illinois  in  1932.  for  instance,  oJ^out 
■5o  percent  .of  the  f  armers  who  Dorrowed  money  from  "bariks  suomitted  credit  state- 
^ments.;; :  i\S)Qut  9D'percent  of  the  banks  in  the  state  required  such  statements  froii 
-some  of -their. borrowers,  especially  new  customers  aiid  those  a-ODlviiig  for  largo 
loans.     The  foundation  for       acc^jratc  credit  statement  is  a  well-tSfcen  farm^ 
inventory. 

Eh.e  production  credit  associations  are  requiring  all  borrowers  to  furnish 
credit  statements.  -  .This  is  done  when  the  a-o-Qlication  is  made  or  when  the 
..appraiser  visits  the  farm.   .In  mnk  ^.ng.  lo?n.s"  to  farmers  it  is  mere  irroort-n.t  Tor 
tnese  - associations  to  obtain  credit  statements  than  for  b.-.n>s  to  get"  them. 
Tirst,  man;^-^  associations  operate  over  several  .  counties ,  rmd  the  local  lo.-^n 
committees  rjij.st  depend  upon  this  Informo.tion  in  passing  u^)-n  loans  since  they  mo.y 
not  know  the  farmer  personally.     Second,  when  the  loon  hj?rs  been  a-oproved  by  the 
local  loxi  comnittee  and  sent  to  the  Federal  intermediate  credit  bkik  for  dis- 
.co^jnt  the  credit  statement  plays  an  important  part  in  obtaining  the  bankt  s  appro- 
val.    The  Federal  intermediate  credit  bar>  secures  funds  from  the  investing 
public-  r-id  cannot  finance  loams  without  f^oll  information  about  the  security  and 
credit  stomding  of _  the  borrowers.     Third,  the  production  credit  associations  are 
■cooperative  organizations,  managed  nnd  partly  o^^ied  by  the  farmer  borrowers. 
Each  member  has  a  right  to  know  that  loans  to  other  members  are  being  gr.aiited  on 
a  sound  basis,  and  on  the  basis  of  cor.iplete  information  about  the  borrower  is 
-financial  responsibility. 

Many  z^armers  with  inadequate  working  capital  now  obtain  their  credit  from 
•merchants.     This  costs  the  farmer  two  or  throe  times  as  much  as  credit  from 
specialized  lending  agencies.    Many  of  these  farmers  co-'old  obtain  their  credit 
from  production  credit  associations  or  bar^s  if  they  presented  their  situation 
-properly  to  their  lending  institution.     Submitting  a  credit  statement  is  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  getting  cash  credit.  .  The  TDroduction  credit  associa- 
tions are  interested  in  haviiig  farm  inventories  taken  because  they  mean  more 
accurate  credit  statements,  encourage  better  farm  financing  and  tend  to  imoroye 
the  farmers!  business  practices.     The  laws  which  have  been "enacted  -oroviding  a 
permanent  and  complete  system  of  farm  credit  give  exoression  to  the^ feeling  that 
the  welfare  of  farming  people  is  of  vital  concern  to' the  entire  -copulation. 
These  and  other  laws  recognize  that  farm  -ooo-ple  are  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
and  measurable  share  of  the  national  income.'  They  make  it  possible  to  reach  the 
money  markets  of  the  country  so  that  farmers  may  obtain  lo.^is  on  terms  comparable 
witn  other  lines  of  production.     These  laws  have  all  been  planned  to  f^orthor  the 
economic ^ well-being  of  tho  entire  pop-'olation.     They  arc  also  intended  to  insure 
an  equality  of  opportunity  for  agriculture.     To  get  the  best  results  from  our 
agriculturol  credit  system  requires  a  large  foumdation  of  facts  o^id  information, 
and  most  of  this  must  be  obtained  directly  or  indirectly  from  records  kept  by 
farmers.     Such  information  will  not  only  be  an  aid  in  obtaining  the  benefits 
intended  in  the  laws,  but  it  will  help  i.  showing  to  people  in  other  industries 
the  justice  of  the  claims  of  agricult^ore. 
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Mnkc  a  lam  inventory  '.Tnctlicr  yon  \ise  credit  or  not.     If  you  do  need  to 
"borrow  —  ii  you  want  a  soimd  loan  —  if  you  want  to  "borrow  money  to  make 
money  —  if  yor.  want  to  obtain  tno  loan  at  the  lowest  cost  —  if  you  want  to 
got  the  loan  quickly  —  then  it  v;ill  pay  you  to  mal^e  a  farm  inventory.  A 
clear  financial  statement  of  your  farming  situation  helps  to  create  confidence 
in  your  credit- using  a''oility. 

Parmors  have  submitted  over  a  million  financial  statem.ents  to  institu- 
tions -oiider  the  Farm  Credit  Acii-iiaistration  since  it  was  organized  in  May  1933. 
To  require  such  statements  will  he  its  continuing  policy,  and  shoiild  encor.rago 
many  farmers  to  keep  records  —  for  their  o'rn  "bcn.rfit,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farming  industry  as  a  whole.     Jot  most  farm.ers  these  inventories  should  be 
made  during  the  next  two  months,  and  there's  no  better  tim.e  than  during  Parm. 
Invontory  Week,  beginning  next  Monday,  January  7. 


#    #  # 
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jroi^ys  PAST  ii:  tks  1934  ecTam  adjustus^^t  pr.ocTFli'i 

■  r  ^v. 

A  radio  talk       Mrs.  Ola  po^^^ell  Ivlalcolm,  Eri^tension  So  rvice^"  delivered  in 
the  ]De.-aartment  of  A^^ri culture  period,  IJational  J^arm  and  Home  Hour,  Wedjiesday, 
Jajauary  IQ,  1954,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  48  associate  radio 

^ — ooOoo  ' 

7ew  could  "believe  that  in  1953  a  million  cotton  f  anners  would  go  into 
their  fields  and  plow  up  nearly  one- third  of  the  cotton  alread^^  gTO'^Tirig  —  ten 
milxion  acres,  rmch  of  it  matured,  the  bulbs  filled  with  white  fluffy  cotton  — 
but  they  did  it        and  almost  within  9C  days. 

Women  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  have  manifected  intelligent  interest  in 
the  cotton  adjustment  procsrain  and  have  r/elcomed  the  opport ■jjiity  to  help  in  making 
it  a  success. 

TTomen' s  efforts  thus  far  have  been  to  m.eet  emergency  conditions  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  results  of  permanent  value.     The  part  they  have  already  played 
in  the  recovery- of  agriculture  is  of  very  great  significance.    Farm  vromeu  every- 
where have  shown  their  faith  in  the  future  ,and  have  been  coiiTuended  for  their 
cou.  ^ge,  enterprise  and  hard  work  in  actually  bringing  about  imc'ro^ement s  in 
living  con^'itions  in  country  homes  in  spite  of  hard,  t '  nu3 s .    As  Cai'-'lylp-  ?.aid: 
"Our  Grand  B^jsiness  is  not  to  see  what  is  Dimly  in  thu  Distance  but  To  Do  what  is 
Clear Ig^  at  Zand." 

Developing  our  resources  and  making  the  best  use  of  what  we  have  at  hand 
has  been  an  improvement  part  of  woman' s  \7ork. 

The  real  home-created  enjoi^nriont  and  protection  brought  to  farm  families 
who  have  pantries  well  stocked,  smoke  houses  filled  with  fine  quality  meats,  ar.d 
homes  and  surroundings  in  good  condition  has  actually  po-t  into  ea,ch  da,y's  living 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  and  happiriess  that  money  could  not  bny. 

The  morale  of  many  thousands  of  farm  families  was  strengthened  tjirough 
their  ad.option  of  the  live-at-home  program.    Helping  people  to  help  themselves 
must  be  a  part  of  ever;^'  plan  suggested  to  aid  farmers,  rand  if  wc  can  believe  in 
th-  True  Wealth    about  which  Milton  wrote,  that  will  help  toe,    Milton  said? 
"Thrre  is  h"o thing  that  makes  m^en  Ri ch  and  Strong  but  that  which  they  carry  inside 
of  I  hem.    realth  is  of  the  Heart,  Hot  of  the  Hand." 

We  will  not  miss  the  purpose  of  the  Hew  Deal  if  farm  fcjnilies  everywhere 
are  really  helped  to  live  more  abundantly. 

Through  the  organization  of  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  ttnd  Counsels,  more 
than  900  reg-alarly  employed  wom.en  extension  o.gents  in  the  Southern  States  are 
ma,king  contracts  every  month  in  each  St.ate  with  between  50  cind  60  thousand  farm 
women  and  girls  who  are  as  enrolled  as  demonstrators  and  cooperators.    This  aryjy 
of  train  id  women  not  only  did  their  best  in  the  1953  emergency  program,  but  they 
can  be  depended  on  to  help  in  the  1934  cotton  acreage  adjustment  progrnm. 
Through  their  experience  they  have  com-C  to  realize  that  "Their  value  lies  not  in 
what  they  themselves  can  doV  but  in  what  they  can  get  other  people  to  do." 

.his  emergency  work  is  furnishing  an  opportunity  to  use  most  effectively 
the  home  demonstration  organization  that  has  been  developed  and  gives  the  woman 
agent  a  chance  to  get  into  farm  homes  she  has  heretofore  not  been  able  to  reach, 
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"We  believe  c.ny  adjustment  in  fnrning  thp.t  is  so  inportant  to  onr  rur-r-.l  area 
should  be  carefully  explained  to  the  farn  wonen  so  that  the  Tronen  as  r-cll  as 
the  men  noy  understand  the  need  and  the  nature  of  these  farn  progrojiis  of 
controlled  prodaetion.     If  this  is  not  done  vre  ~ill  not  get;  the  cooperation 
and  the  results  ^hich  it  is  possiole  to  ottain. 

In  no  other  business  "besides  farming  does  the  woman  of  the  household  have 
as  much  influence  on  the  decisions  that  are  made.     She  usually  understands  the 
practical  side  of  the  business.    Many  a  farm  woman  is  avrare  of  her  responsibility 
to 'be  informed.    An  effort  is  being  m-ade  to  inform  her  intelligently  so  that  she 
can  co^-.msel  with  her  husband  and  neighbors  and  help  them  in  making  the  right 
decisions.     Secretary  TTallaco  recently  said:     "It  might  be  that  the  farm  nomen  of 
the  Tjrited  States  can  m-akc  or  break  this  lle-^  T^ca-l  for  Agriculture."    TTomen  vmo 
are  earnestly  and  honestly  becoming  inform.ed  about  the  real  cause  for  exis.ting 
conditions  can  be  of  great  help  in  spreading  a  better  understanding  of  the  cotton 
adjustment  programs. 

"i'To  nation  can  be  great  without  thrift."     So  then,  acres  retired  from 
growing  cotton  will  need  to  be  used  in  growing  better  pjid  .noro  food  for  the  farm 
family  and  feed  for  the  livestock  used  for  producing  foorJ  for  the  f  :nily.  Judging 
from  the  estim^ates,  many  States  have  made,  more  acres  t'l  j^i  those  -ebired  from 
cotton  will  be  needed  for  growing  food  if  Cotton  Belt  fc....-m  families  prodace, 
preserve  and  prepare  on  their  farms  an  adequate  variety  and  s^:ijjpl;y  of  foods. 

A  recent  purvey  in  one  State  where  there  are  more  thrn  oC^'  thousand  fariis, 
m.any  of  these  operated  by  tenants,  showed  that  40,000  of  them  are  now  without 
riilk  cows;  30,000  without  poultry,  and  m.ore  than  half  witho-t  hogs.    According  to 
S'cate  figures  between  25  &  '20  acres  of  land  are  needed  to  su::ply  the  avero^e  farm 
family  of  5  persons  with  food  cr.d  to  furnish  pasture  and  feed  for  works  Lock, 
poultry,  meat  anim.als  and  the  family  corn. 

This  live-at~horie  demons t rat i-^n  calls  for  the  production  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  rn.d  other  food  crops,  ojid  for  the  following  livestock:     2  m.eo.t  hogs, 
a  flock  of  50  hens,  1  beef  anim.al,  4  milk  cows,  and,  if  desired,  a  few  sheep..  ■ 
Under  average  conditions  such  a  program' would  call  for  the  use  of  one-half  acre 
in  garden,  one-half  acre  in  orchard,  2  acres  for  such  crops  as  sweet  potatoes, 
rielons,  cane  for  syrup,  and  field  peas,  5  cacres  for  pasture  in  s-jrir.ier .  and  small 
grpdn  pasture  in  winter,  12  acres  in  grain  crops,  and  4  .acres  in  hay  and  sil-age 
crops , 

Such  a  system  will  produce  all  the  food  needed  for  a  family  of.  five  rnd 
all  the  feed  required  for  the  poultry,  meat  anim-als  czid  workstock.     It  will  hold 
cash  expense  dov.n  to  about  $100,     That  will  be  needed,  for  buying  crais  <and  jr-rs, 
sugar,  coffee,  som.e  flour  and  spices,  seed,  medicines  and  incidentals. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  securing  the  best  qualit;/  of  food  is  well  worth 
while  when  we  consider  that  if  all  food  is  bought  it  costs  an  average  fardly  of 
fiv-  about  $600  per  year  if  every  memoer  is  properly  nourished,     ifnere  the  farn 
garden  is  not  big  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  f nmily  I  sug.-^est  a  f'lr.iily 
scheme  of    cooperation  where  the  farm  woman  is  given  the  use  of  4  acres  of  land  — 
the  ajiount  the  survey  shows  is  need-ed  for  the  average  foxdly  garden  cr.d  orchard — 
and  that  s.:e  be  given  the  rental  poym-cnt  on  4  contracted  acres  and  allowed  to 
use  it  in  buyipig  good  varieties  of  berries  and  small  fruit  trees,  garden  seed  and 
so  on.    And  that  the  man  have  the  rest  of  the  rental  vc^'uents  for  buying  seed, 
fertilizer,  and  equipment  for  the  production  of  cotton,  and  for  the  productir>n 
of  feed  for  workstock,  cjid  feed  for  livestock  for  food  for  the  family. 
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Such  a  division  of  the  coney  received,  irci-.:  the  Govemriont  -rould  help 
encourage  the  T:'ives  and  husbands  to  plrji  jointl'-  for  an  all  year  calendar 
garden  —  a  calendar  orchard  and  in  the  ro.ising  of  other  food  supplies  for  use 
in  keeping  the  f.-i.:ily  -rell  fed  cjid  in  good  health. 

So  to  the  wonen  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  let  me  say  that  our  part  in  the  1934 
farm  adjustment  program  is  a  threefold  task. 

First,  vre  must  acquaint  ourselves  r^ith  the  facts  that  there  is  a  real 
and  urgent  need  for  the  1934  program.    That  the  suppl3^  of  American  cotton  is 
too  big,  and  that  we  must  control  production  until  the  mills  of  the  vrorld  have 
had  time  to  use  up  some  of  our  "big  suoply  and  get  it  in  line  -rith  a  normal 
demand. 

Second,   it  is  woman's  duty  to  induce  the  man  to  rent  the  Secret ai^  some 
land  near  the  hais"a  , where  it  is  possiole  and  practical  to  do  so,  and  then  to  do 
everything  in  her  power  to  get  some  of  this  land  planted  to  small  fra.it g  and 
berries,  and  vegetables,  and  food  and  feed  for  hom.e  use  —  a.nd 

Third,   to  counsel  and  cooperate  with  the  men  in  working  out  these  various 
farm  problems.    This  is  our  opportujiity  to  lay  the  founda.tion  for  better  ?.omes, 
better  living,  better  children,  ajid  a  better  Southland. 


I  LIBRARY 

THE  THRIFTY  FARM  FAMILY  PLANS  ITS  CLOTH  I BUDGET  '  '4r 

A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Helen  Shel^by,  Clothing  Specialist,  University 
of  Markland,  College  Park,  Maryland,  delivered  in  the  Land  Grant  College  - 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  January  1?,  1934,  "by  a  network  of  ™=™»— — — - 
48  associate  E3C  radio  stations. 
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The  thrifty  farm  family  has  maintained  a  satisfying  standard  of  dress 
in  s"oito  of  the  Ioy/  incomes  of  the  last  few  years.     They  have  provided  cloth- 
ing for  the  family  that  would  fit  their  "budgets.    The  day  is  past  when  home- 
makers  iDuy  without  a  plan  for  spending.    They  are  taking  a  more  "business-like 
attitu.de  toward  "buying.    There  has  "been  a  change  in  the  "buying  policies  of 
the  household.     Instead  of  a  search  for  clo.thing  that  gave  an  appearance  af 
luxury,  more  time  and  study  is  now  given  to  finding  garments  of  quality  and 
durability  that  will  give  a  dollar's  worth  of  wear  and  satisfaction  for 
every  dollar  spent. 

The  ?/ell-dressed  appearance  of  farm  families  today  proves  that  after 
all  it  is  not  sq  much  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent,  as  the  way  in  ?;hich 
it  is  ased  and  the  kind  of  things  that  are  "bought  with  it. 

For  the  past  four  years  an  interest  in  keeping  a  record  of  th 3  amount 
spent  for  clothirg  the  family,  has  grown  rapidly  in  Maryland.  These  records 
are  studied  carefully  to  find  secrets  of  more  economical  spending.  They  are 
us.  d  as  a  guide  in  m.aking  the  clothing  Dudget  for  the  coming  year.  The  num"ber 
of  families  keeping  records  tends  to  prove  that  it  is  worth  while  to  knoT/ 
where  the  money  has  gone  and  ho?/  well  certain  garments  have  worn  in  order  to 
plan  further  expenditures. 

Each  year  some  of  the  families  keeping  records  have  been  good  enough 
to  lend  them  to  the  Extension  Office  for  study  and  tabulation.    The  n-amber  of 
families  doing  this  has  increased  from  32  in  1930  to  426  in  1933.     In  the  four 
years  the  general  average  of  the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  family  has  decreased 
from  $268.00  to  $92.90. 

Of  this  amount  51,7yo  was  spent  for  coats,  dresses  and  suits,  27/0  for 
footwear,  9.5fo  for  undergarments,  leaving  only  &%  for  hats  and  5.5f^  for 
accessories.     We  do  not  suggest  this  as  an  ideal  division  of  the  clothing 
budget  but  it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  in  dividing  a  small  amount  of  money  so 
as  to  take  care  of  the  most  important  clothing  needs  of  different  members  of 
the  faiiiily.     It  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  ideal  budget  for  a  group  of 
families  because  the  percentage  division  of  expenditures  among  the  main 
clothing  groups  is  influenced  so  largely  by  the  amount  of  home  sewing  and 
remodeling  as  well  as  the  kind,   quality  and  quantity  of  garments  selected. 

We  have  all  known  family  groups  in  which  there  were     arguments  as 
to  which  members  spent  the  most  money.     The  records  are  valuable  in  settling 
this  question.    The  general  average  of  the  records  tabulated  show  that  the 
daughter  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  gets  the  largest  amount.    Mother  gets 
the  next  largest  portion  and  then  father  and  the  older  boys.    The  clothing 
allowance  for  the  younger  children,  especially  the  girls,  is  usually  kept 
low  by  utilizirg  garments  on  hand. 
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It  has  been  intore sting  'to  observe  some  of  tlie  means  of  keeping  the 
farnilv  well  arossed  on  this  small  araoiint  pi  money.   'The  on-;  most  frequently 
noted  is  mol^iing  clothes  at  home.     In  the  more  prosperous  years  mother  and 
daughter  o^lm^st  lost  the  art  of  home  sewing.     Its  revival  has  bo-en  the  means 
of  providing  many  attractive  garments  from  those  stored 'away  in  attics  o,nd 
cedar  chests.    The  Extension  Service  has  encouraged  and  supervised  the  making 
and  remodeling  of  coats. 

Three-day  schools  ha-'-e  been  held  for  this  "^lurpose.  ..Very  attractive 
■coats  have  been  made  for  children  from  old  «coats  at  the  cost  of  from  five 
cents  for  thread  to  the  cost  'of  new  lining.     If  we  may  Judge  by  the  age  of 
garments  brought  to  coat  schools  this  'past  year,  women  have  gone  deep  into 
the  attic  for  garments  to  remodel.     In  a  way,  it  has  seemed -a  sh-amo  to  rip 
and  remodel  wedding  outfits  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,   but  the  grand-  . 
children  or  neighbor's  children  needed  coats.     There  is  something  very  fine 
in  the  soirit  back  of  sacrificing  these  cherished  garments  to  the  ripping 
and  snipping  of  remodeling. 

The  experience  of  keeping  records  and  planning  expenditures  has  . 
developed  an  ap'orepiation  of  the  satisfaction  v;hich  co.n  come  out  of  good 
management  of  financi-^J.  problems.     Old  timers  at  budget  making  have  said 
that  the  accurtate  and  classified  accounts  have  shown  them  where  to  make 
adjustments  when  the  income  varied  -r  almost  vanished.     They  also  warn  us 
that  even  when  the  budget  is  made  as  a  res"'ult  of  study  and  analysis  of 
records  of  many  years  that  we  sho^ald  not  expect  it  to  be  perfect  or  become 
disco'oraged  when  adjustments  must  "l:e  made.     Time  and  conditions  change  and 
do  must  the  best  laid  plans. 

Tnile  the  present  supply  of  clothing  may  be  low  and  the  chances 
of  a  marked  increase  in  the  allowance  for  clothes  for  this  year  a  bit  doubt- 
ful, homemokers  will  find  a  way  to  provide  a  standard  of.  dress  which  will 
enable  dJ.1  members  of  the  fcimily  to  maintain  a  sense  of  ease,  self-respect 
and  poise.     The  thrifty  family  faces  facts  before^:  spending  and  buys  accord- 
ing to  a  well-made  plan. 


'N^  EffiLY  Potato  maeketihg  m  Virginia 

A  radio  "talk 'iDy  W,  J.  Nuckolls,  Farm  ManagoniGnt  Demonstrator,  Virginia 
Extension  S  rvico,  delivorod  in  tho  Lani  G-rant  Collogo  Program  of  the  National 
Farm  and  Homo  Hour,  January  17,  1934. 

— ooOoo- 

Virginia  rankod  first  in  the  production  of  early  potatoes  and  ninths  in 
total  production  of  all  'ootatoea  during  tho  five  year  'ooriod  1926-1950,  The 
December  19,  1933  estimate  of  the  Crop  He-norting  Board  gave  the  production  of 
early  potatoes  for  Virginia  in  1933  as  "5, 831, 000  iDushels,  compared  with  the 
7,364,000  Dushel  crop  of  1932  and  the  five  year  average  of  9,605,000  "bushels. 

Two  counties,  Northampton  and  Accomac,  on  the  'faster n  Shore  of  Virginia., 
produce  '  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Virginia  crop.     The  counties 
surrounding  Norfolk  and  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  -^jre  next  in  importance 
.in  the  production  of  the  Virginia  crop  of  eorly  potatoes. 

The  actual  growing  of  the  potatoes  is  the  first  step  in  marketing.  A 
good  soil  and  climate,  nearness  to  market,  use  of  good  seed  and  proper  fertili- 
zation and. cultivation  practices  are  highly  essential  in  profitable  potato 
production.    The  practice  of  proper  insect  and  disease  control  measures  are  i 
also  important. 

The  pecond  step  Is  harvesting ^the . potatoes,  which  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  "ootatoes  are  ripe.     One  horse  nlov/s  are  generally  used  in  plowing  the 
potatoes  out.     This  is  usually  done  in  the  late  afternoon  and  contract  labor- 
ers scratch  the  Tootatoes  out  and  then  throw  them  in  heep  rows.    Early  the 
following  morning,  while  it  is  still  cool,  the  potatoes  are  picked  up,  graded 
in  the  U.  S.  Grades  and  placed  either  in  165  pound  barrels  or  100  pound  sacks. 
The  carrels  are  then  covered  and  tho  bages  sev/od  and  hauled  by  truck  to  the 
shipping  ":oint.    Tho  bulk  of  the  Virginia  crop  is  shipped    in  barrels,  although 
some  growers  prefer  sacks.    Most  of  the  potatoes  shipped  from  Virginia  are  ho„nd 
graded  but  the  tendency  to  machine  grade  is  increasing.    As  a  rule  nothing 
belov/  U.  S,  No.  2's  are  sold  on  the  open  market.    The  culls  and  nicks  o.re  fed 
or  left  on  the  farm  to  decay.    Hov/ever,  in  years  of  short  crops  and  high  prices, 
such  potatoes  find  their  way  to  the  market.    Regardless  of  the  price  of 
potatoes  the  loy;er  grades  act  as  a  drug  on  the  market  and  in  the  long  run  formers 
will  profit  by  keeping  them  off  of  the  market. 

Virginia-  potatoes  are  marketed  through  many  types  of  selling  o.gencies. 
Among  these  are;-Sale  on  consignment;  sale  f.o.b.  shipping  point;  sale  deliver- 
ed; sale  through  local  broker  dealer;  sale  through  f -armor  '  s  cooper-atives;  sale 
direct  to  trucks  in  field;  and,  sale  to  spec^uLat-^rs  by  the  acre. 

The  bulk  of  the  Virginia  'ootatoes  are  s"ld  through  either  local  broker 
dealers  or  coopei-ati ve  sales  agencies.     In  both  cases  the  farmer  pays  the 
sales    agency  a  commission  for  handling  his  crop.     This  commission  may  be 
determined  on  either  a  percentage  basis  or  a  flat  rate  per  package  basis. 
In  most  cases  in  1933  a  conimission  of  5fo  or  a  flat  charge  of  22  l/2  cents  per 
barrel  for  No,  I's  .and  15  cents  per  b-^^jrrol  for  No,  2's  v/as  chpj-ged.  Infor- 
mation is  not  available  as  t:  the  oroportionate  part  of  the  crop  handled  by 
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the  various  agencies.     It  is  known,  however,  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
total  crop  was  sold-  through  cooperative  agencies. 

In  many  localities  the  time  merchant  ••ho  finances  the  farmer's  pur- 
chases of  seed,  fertilizer  and  spray  and  dust  materials  also  sells  the  potatoes 
for  the  farmer.     In  most  instances  the  farmer  is  required  to  sign  an  agreement 
that  he  will  sell  his  potatoes  only  through  his  time  merchant.     In  addition  the 
grower  is  usually  required  to  give  the  time  merchn.nt  a  croi^  lien  on  either  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  his  croTD.    This  forces  the  grower  to  market  through  one 
agency  and  also  protects  the  time  merchant. 

Potatoes  are  shipped  to  the  market  hy  rail,  truck  and  water.    Most  of 
the  crop  moves  "by  rail  and  is  loaded  into  ventilated  refrigerator  cars;  however, 
some  potatoes  are  still  loaded  in  "box  cars  that  have  slatted  doors.     In  most 
years  potatoes  move  to  the  market  with  little  loss  from  decay  in  transit. 
However,   in  years  of  large  crops  a.nd  declining  markets,  gluts  often  occur  on 
the  markets  and  large  losses  are  incurred  due  to  decay  in  transit.     As  a  rule 
these  deductions  for  decay  are  passed  "back  to  the  farmers.    Losses  occur  more 
often  when  potatoes  are  shipped  on  consigriment  than  when  they  are  sold  f.o.h. 
shipping  point. 

Sales  are  made  in  the  terminal  markets  "by  telephone,  telegraph  and  through 
agents  representing  the  various  sales  agencies  on  the  larger  markets.  Tlie 
early  potato  comjnittee  h.ps  heen  active  in  educational  work  with  the  growers, 
time  merchants  and  sales  agencies.     The  committee  has  a,ttempted  to  get  the 
various  sel ling  ^ gencies  in  Virginia  to  agree  to  maintain  a  price  for  the  day, 
thus  elminating  price  cutting  which  is  very  detrimental  to  the  market.  Orderly 
marketing  has  "been  another  aim  of  the  committee.     Through  orderly  marketing  and 
the  elimination  of  price  cutting  farmers  of  the  early  potato  section  would  "be 
enabled  to  more  nearly  receive  a  parity  price  for  their  potatoes.    A  hopeful 
sign  for  the  1934  crop  has  "been  the  agreement  of  all  time  merchants  not  to 
finance  any  grower  for  a  greater  acreage  than  that  planted  in  1933. 


Radio  t.:il3r  by  Dr.  Ha^nno'-'^.d       Por.rson,  President  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  Cnairman  of  the  Execative  CoTnrnittee  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  -  Farm  and  liome  Hour,  Uriday  noon, 
January  26,  19?4  -  The  national  Broadcasting-  Conrpany,  through  Station 
^•I'.A-L.,  Washington,  D.  C-,  and  57  other  associate  l^IBC  stations. 


It  is  a  discouraging  fact  that  so  few  peo-ple  realize  the  great  extent 
of  our  natural  resources  and  the  great  rate  at  which  they  have  "been  and  still 
are  being  used  and  wa.sted.    There  has  been  more  n^aste  th-an  use.  Secretary 
■Wallace  talked  about  this  matter  two  weeks  ago.    Reverend  Bradley  called 
attention  to  the  ethical  and  SDiritual  r'ha.ses  of  the  question  la.st  Friday- 
I  am  invited  to  say  something  today  about  "A  Sane  Conservation  Policy"  .  Such 
a  policy  can  be  briefly  sta.ted:     It  would  permit  the  use  of  natural  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  generation,  and  it  would  require  a  minimum  of 
waste,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.    And  such  a  policy  never  will 
come  until  there  is  a  public  consciousness  on  the  sn.ibject.    Prank  I/fullen 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  deserve  much  credit  for  initiating 
and  conducting  this  series  of  weekly  radio  talks,  nation-wide,  and  mostly 
to  be  given  by  well-known  specialists.    These  talks  will  help  to  arouse 
the  public.    They  will  be  instructive  and  undoubtedly  they  will  increase 
the  desire  to  learn  about  our  resources  and  how  t"ne  resources  may  be  con- 
served, .^'i.^- 

What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to  ?'a.3n^e  our  national  spirit  in  this 
matter?     Can  you  find  any  explanation  for  the  condition  that  would  allow 
natural  gas  to  burn  like  a.  great  geyser  of  flame  for  ".-^eeks  and  months  and 
without  doing  a  bit  of  good  to  anyone.    Our  descendants  will  call  it  an 
unforgivable  crime.    They  liave  been  robbed  of  a  heritage  tha.t  they  should 
have  a  right  to  claim-    Have  vou  ever  heard  persons  boast  of  their  su.ccess 
in  creating  or  acquiring  wealth,  as  though  they  had  done  it  all  by  themselves 
and  could  do  it  again  if  they  ^-^anted  to,  and  without  a  mention  or  even  a 
thought  to  the  resources  which  they  had  to  i-.se  a;.id  got  so  freely. 

A  national  policy  mast  include  education.    It  mst  be  widespread. 
Perhaps  laws  or  taxes,  or  examptions  from  ta;xes,  or  licenses,  or  other  devices 
will  be  hekoful,  but  one  thing  is  certain:     Sduca.tion  is  essential  and  by 
itself  will  go  a  long  way,  and  without  it  no  plan  can  succeed.    This  needs 
to  be  brought  home  to  more  of  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities .  Some 
of  them  already  are  interested.    Young  people  as  v/ell  a.s  adults  should  learn 
the  Value  and  grea.t  importance  of  our  resources.    Recently  we  have  read  about 
some  big  auction  sales  in  Hew  York  and  Chicago.     Certain  articles  were 
described  as  almost  iDriceless.    Let  us  think  of  a  different  kind  of  auction 
sale  and  im.agine  that  wha.t  is  sold  can  be  delivered  and  paid  for.    TTh-a.t  would 
other  nations  of  the  world  bid  for  all  the  coal  underground  in  Pennsylvania? 
Or  what  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  all  the  -plant  food  in 
the  rich,  black  soil  of  the  Hi ssissippi  Valley?     I  can.  almost  hea.r  the  bids 
being  called  in  all  langua.ges  and  jumping  a.  billion  at  a  time.    Or  what  would 
they  pa<,y  for  all  the  timber  on  the  Pa.cific  Coast.    And  let  us  go  the  limit. 
TJha.t  do  you  think  we  could  get  for  -^11  the  minerals,  co.-^l,  oil,  gas,  plant  food, 
wa.ter  resources,  fish  and  g-^mie  tha.t  a  generous  Providence  has  given  to  us? 
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Ho,   there  will  be  no  such  au-ct-ion  sale,  but  I  wish  we  could  hear  a  few  bids 
once  in  a  while  ,mst  to  remind  us  oil  what  others  tViinlc  of  the  value  of  our 
possessions  and  help  us  .appreciate  -.-hat  we  are  worth  in  respect  to  these 
physical  advanta.^'es . 

A  national  conservation  -oolicy  shocild  include  education  as  to  the 
value  of  our  resources  and  as  to  their  vital  importance.     It  should  include 
also  liberal  provisions  for  research.    Not  to  do  this  is  like  savins  at  the 
Spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bunghole.    For  example,  we  ought  to  find  ways  to 
make  our  present  fuel  more  efficient,-  two,  three,  ten  times  as  efficient  as 
it  is  now,  and  ways  to  transport  energy  with  less  waste.    Wo  ought  to  find 
a  "oractical  way  to  use  surplus  food  and  other  organic  matter  instead  of 
allowing  a  100  percent  waste,  as,  we  are  doing  now  on  such  a  large  scale.  It 
may  become  possible  and  practical  to  manufa.cture  alcohol  for  fuel  from  T:hese 
organic  substances,  and  thus  secure  a  return  on  the  raw  ma.te rials  and  at  the 
same  tim.e  save  some  gasoline.  .  - 

Vie  should  continue  stud,7ing  the  tides  and  winds  and  the  sun' s  rays  in 
the  ho'ce  of  finding  new  and  endless  energy  for  all  pui-poses.    "We  must  lea.rn 
mich  more  about  our  good  soils  and  about  animal  and  plant  disea.ses  and  pests, 
because  true  conservation  will  protect  farmers  against  losing  the  x)^ofits 
from  their  work. 

President  Roosevelt  is  !mown  to  favor  the  purchase  of  large  areas  of 
poor  producing  land  so  as  to  cuszi^e  it  from  fa.rming  to  more  appropria.te  uses. 
This  appeals  to  many  people.    Tor  instance,  we  ought  to  take  ba.ck  some  of  the 
land  that  has  been  home  steaded  and  from  which  a  decent  living  for  a  family 
cannot  be  and  never  could  have  been  extracted.    The  settlers  on  such  Government 
land  have  been  imnoosed  up'-n.    They  were  allowed  to  think  the  land  would  be 
productive.    They  believed  they  would  be  benefitted  in  a.  deal  with  Uncle  Sam. 
They  have  been  disillusioned.    T7e  ought  to  take  these  mistakes  off  their 
hands  and  pay  them  enough  to  go  ba.ck  where  they  came  from  and  make  a  new  start. 
Taking  up  lands  that  a.ro  too  poor  for.  farming  and  changing  them  to  forest, 
gra.zing  and  park  TDurposes  means  further  studies  o-f  soil  utiliza.tion,  and  these 
should  be  liberally  "orovided  for. 

When  lands  a.re  used  properly  there  will  be  an  enormous  reduction  of 
losses  from  erosion,   so  this  matter  affects  our  rivers,  too.    And  the  rivers 
should  be  protected  a.ga.inst  p-^llution  as  well  a.s  erosion.    These  things 
influence  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  public  health  -^s  well  as  the 
supply  of  fish  food. 

As  we  think  of  it  and  talk  of  it,  does  it  not  seem  clear  that  the 
development  of  a  sane  policy  as  to  conservation  is  another  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  before  our  nation? 

Who  will  lead  in  forming  a  positive  and  effective  conservation  policy? 
It  will  not  be  s^arprising  if  the  organized  women  of  the  nation  v/ill  exert 
themselves  as  never  before  in  the  cause.     If  they  do,   something  will  happen 
and  it  will  be  good.    Undoubtedly  the  press  would  cooperate;  leading  news- 
papers often  have  shown  their  interest.    B'at  the  responsibility  is  on  all 
of  us.     If  we  can't  be  leaders,  '.-e  must  be  good  followers.    We  must  be  more 
interested,  better  informed  and  willing  and  anxious  to  help. 
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'  A  radio  talk  "by  John  R.  Flernining,   Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  delivered  in  the  DeiDartinent  of  Agriculture  period,  ITational  Farm  and 
Home  Hour,  Friday,  Fehruary  2,   193^i-,  broadcast  hy  a  netv/ari:_of  6o  associate  HBC 
radio  stations,  v^^rT^ '"^  A  ^ 
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To  the  American  of  a  hundred  years  ago  the  idea  of  conserving  natural 
resources  would,   I  suppose,  have  seemed  u.tterly  fantastic,'    Ee  had  —  or  easily 
could  have  —  more  land  than  he  hnew  ^vhat  to  do  with.    Trees  were  a  n'j.isance; 
they  had  to  "be  cut  down  to  rjermit  cultivation.     IfTater  certainly  was  not  much  of  a 
prohlem.    As  for  soil  fertility  -  iTiien  one  piece  of  land  stopT)ed  yielding,   it  ?/as 
usually  possTole  to  m©ve  on  to  another  one.    This  was  a  "broad  land,  and  free  - 
harring  a  few  annoying  redskins.    And  if  v/e  were  to  try  to  p-it  ourselves  in  the 
shoes  of  our  pioneer  forefathers,   I  imagine  we  would  ha.ve  felt  rnach  as  they  did. 

The  notion  of  an  unlimited  ahundance  of  natural  resources  ext.ended  "beyond 
the  individual  to  the  goverriment.    Furthermore,  aware  that  nev/  national  wealth 
and  progress  might  come  OLit  of  these  boundless  resources,   the  government  of  those 
days  decided  to  stimulate  the  pleasant  process  of  exr)loitat ion.    Federal  and  State 
governments  hegan  opening  u.^  new  territories  "by  offering  them  for  sale  at  "bargain 
prices,  iinich  of  the  land  going  in  very  large  parcels  to  speculators.    This  land, 
of  course,  v/as  the  puhlic  domain,   land  to  which  the  Federal  G-overnment  held  title 
in  the  name  of  the  people.     It  is  a  little  startling,  now,  to  think  that  only  a 
few  generations  ago  the  fertile  lands  of  Iowa,  for  example,  were  public  domain, 
held  in  trust  for  the  people  by  the  Federal  Goverriment. 

The  system  of  selling  public  lands  at  nomiinal  prices  was  i^retty  succesful 
for  a  while,  but  finally  the  remaining  land  became  so  remote  from  the  popjlated 
centers  that  a  sale  at  any  price  was  not  inducement  enotigh.    Then  the  Federal 
Governm.ent  hit  upon  the  idea  of  giving  the  land  away,  upon  certain  nndest  condi- 
tions.   Much  of  the  land  vrent  to  the  railroads,  to  encourage  them  to  cross  the 
western  prairies  and  pierce  the  Hockies  to  the  Coast;  nmch  more,   of  course,  went 
to  homesteaders,  who  grew  the  stiiJTf  for  the  railroads  to  haul  and  to  live  on. 


I\fow  there  is  an  end,   even  to  the  job  of  giving  a.\my  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres.     ITe  have  been  very  reluctant  to  recognize  that  simple  fact.    One  explanation 
may  be  that  once  a  huge  piece  of  machinery  —  su.ch  as  our  land  exploitation 
machinery  —  is  set  in  motion,  and  kept  going  in  one  direction  for  generations,  it 
is  difficult  to  reverse  it.    That  is  peculiarly  true  of  this  machinery,  for  the 
power  that  has  run  it  has  been  the  power  of  our  firm  belief  in  individual  enter- 
prise.    We  have  believed  in  this  for  famicrs  as  well  as  for  business  men.  We 
expected  it  to  produce  the  best  results  not  only  for  individuals  but  for  society; 
and,  as  I  have  said,   it  did  sei^vo  the  purposes  of  that  time.    True,  much  of  the 
settlement  v/as  \inv/ise,  nu.ch  of  the  exploitation  terriblj'-  wasteful;  but  the  iNTation 
grev;  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 


The  consequences  of  such  a  policy/,  however,  became  apparent  to  a  few  people 
about  a  generation  ago.    Thoy  began  to  v/orry  aboLit  soil  fertility,  and  floods,  and 
unv/ise  settlements;  they  saw  AiPxerica' s  great  stand  of  virgin  timber  ruthlessly 
hacked  away,  and  did  not  like  it.     Some,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  became  skeptical 
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of  the  virtue  —  to  society  —  of  unrestricted  individual  enterprise  on  the  land, 
and  they  wondered  whether  perhaps  the. Government  ought  not  preserve  at  least  a 
little  of  the  miblic  domain  for  the  .puhlic*     It  was  then  that  the  Goverrjnent  first 
hegan  to  study  our  resources  and  give  some  thou.ght  to  their  possiole  exLiaustion, 
The  C-eological  S^arvey  began  to  inap  the  country,  and  soil  surveys  were  "begun. 

The  concern  for  our  forests  grew  sufficiently  active,   shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  Centur3^  to  precipitate  a  draimtic  controversy  over  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  as  a  result  the  United  States  ?orest  Service  was 
established  to  hold  and  protect  such  forests  as  were  still  in  public  o\7nership. 
Thus  the  practical  result'  of  the  discussion  of  those  years  was  the  understanding 
that  private  ownership  did  not  protect  posterity,  and  that  the  G-overrjnont  itself 
vrauld  have  to  hold  and  administer  at  least  some  of  our  basic  resources  if  any 
protection  at  all  was  to  be  had. 

Along  iTith  the  Forest  Service,  the  Park  Service  was  organized  to  develop 
national  parks  for  recreation  and  the  Heclamation  Service  to  increase  the  area  of 
arable  land,   especially  by  irrigation.    Meanwhile,  the  Land  Office  continued  to 
control  the  dis-nosal  of  the  remaining  public  domain,  and  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  adiidnist ered  the  holdings  of  the  Indians  —  more  in  behalf  of  the  white 
men,  unfortunately,  than  the  Indians,    But  at  least  in  the  first  two  agencies  — 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service  —  there  was  an  acknowledgr-ient  that 
conservation  of  natural  resources  was  an  obligation  of  governjnent.    That  was  some 
progress. 

Since  that  trme  the  idea  of  conservation,  of  itself,  has  becom.e  inadequate; 
all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.    For  a  variety  of 
compelling  reasons  we  are  now  at  the  stage  where  v/ise  use,   rather  than  m.ore  con- 
servation, has  becor.e  a  m.atter  of  pnjblic  and  governmental  concern.     You  are 
familiar  with  many  of  the  reasons  —  the  swift  sv/eep  of  soil  erosion  on  both 
public  and  private  lands;  the  menace  of  floods  in  one  place  and  water  shortage  in 
another,  largel'v  because  of  misuse  of  the  land;  the  disintegration  of  rural  settle- 
ments on  poor  land  to  nothing  m.ore  nor  less  than  rural  slums;  the  piling  up  of 
tax  delinquent  lands,  and  tlicir  return  to  the  public  domiai:i;  and  finally,  the 
present  necessity  for  controlling  the  size  and  to  som.e  extent  the  use  of  our  total 
agricultural  plant.    These  are  the  reasons  vaiich  compel  us  to  enter  an  era  of 
planned  conservation,  and  of  planned  land  use.    Hot  only  is  it  necessary  for  us  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources  for  the  v;elfare  of  posterity;   it  is  also  necessary 
to  regulate  the  use  of  land  resources  for  the  welfare  of  the  living  generations. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments  can  go  a  long  v/a;/  in  planning  the  use  of 
the  public  domiain.     That  is  relatively  easy.     To  persuade  individual  landov.Tiers 
to  assuLie  their  riglitful  obligations  in  a  national  program,  of  wise  land  utilization 
will  be  the  real  task.     I  thir^v  it  can  be  done,  but  it  will  be  a  very  gradual 
process,   and  one  in  which  we  shall  have  all  manner  of  entrenched  selfish  interests 
to  fight. 

MJUL 
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m  4-Z  C-AHDEIT  EXPERIENCE 


A  raAio  talk       Srent  liunro ,  -i-H  c1":i1d  '007,  Oakland  (5tr.rr<r7i "1^ iT^T^VS.!??' 
delivered  in  the  4— H  cluo  pro^Ta-n,  National  Ea.r-H  and  Ho"e  Ho'^ir,  Sa.turda7, 
FeDma.r7        1934,  and  "broa.dcast  "07  a  net^^ork  of  58  associa.te  ICBC  ra.dio  stations 
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My  first  project  in  4-H  r^ork  ^as  clotning".     In  1928  I  joined  the  cluD 
oecause  there  were  not  enough  girls  interested  in  our  comiunity  to  form  a 
sta^idard  cluo ,  and  I  was  interested  in  4-H  v,^ork.     In  the  following  spring, 
Mr.  Avery,  our  new  Club  Agent,   came  to  our  school  and  organized  a  club  in 
garden  work,  which  I  joined.     I  started  in  with  the  garden  project  and  la.ter 
in  the  same  spring  obtained  a  swa.rm  of  bees,  which  I  also  carried  in  my  4-H 
work.    In  my  ga.rden  I  grew  vegetables  which  would  sell  readily,   such  as  cabbage 
squash  and  tomatoes  and  a  small  patch  of  strawberries,  having  about  one  a.cre 
in  all,  and  selling  on  the  Detroit  market  tha.t  which  we  did  not  need  at  home. 
My  profit  this  first  year  in  gardening  wa.s  $106.00. 

I  carried  my  first  year  of  Ha.ndicraft  during  this  winter  and  enjoyed 
it.     The  following  summer  in  1930  I  a.ga.in  ca.rried  iw/  garden  project,  enlarging 
into  about  two  a.cre s  and  adding  melons  and  enlarging  the  straAvberry  bed.  I 
had  foul  brood  in  my  bees  so  did  not  ca.rry  tha.t  iDroject,  but  I  took  up  the 
poultry  project  '"ith  which  I  ha.d  good  success.     The  profit  from,  this  year's 
work  was  $215.00.     I  received  a.  state  championship  as  the  result  of  this  7ea.r' s 
work,  of  rvhich  I  \vas  very  proud  and  which  encouraged  me  to  try  to  do  better 
the  next  year. 

I  ca.rried  a  poultry  project  in  my  voca.tion  a.griculture  high  school 
course  during  this  winter,  but  still  carried  Kiandicra.ft  at  our  local  club  in 
Uovi.     In  the  Spring  of  1931  I  aga.in  ca.rried  gardening,  which  was  my  third 
year  an.d  second  year  in  poultry.     In  ga.rdening,  I  ha.d  about  three  acres,  and 
as  in  the  pa.st  I  ha.d  a  va.riety  of  vegetables  a.nd  berries  and  added  one-half 
a.cre  of  pota.toes  to  my  -oroject,   ca.rrying  my  -oroject  this  year  as  a  truck 
garden,  a.iming  to  grow  a.s  la.rge  a.  variety  as  possible  to  meet  market  demands. 
I  had  not  exhibited  in  the  pa.st  outside  of  the  loca.l  community,  but  this  year 
in  poultry  I  exhibited  eggs  and  poultry  at  the  county  and  sta.te  fairs,  vdnning 
second  in  young  Leghorn  pen  and  first  on  the  dczien  of  white  eggs  at  the  Sta.te 
Fair.     I  also  practiced  judging  poultry  in  the  county.    The  profit  from  this 
year's  work  Y'ja.s  $310.20.    I  acted  as  .assistant  lea.der  of  our  club  this  year 
and  as  a  result  of  my  work  received  a  state  scholarship  in  a.dvanced  gardening. 

During  the  winter  of  this  year,  I  aga.in  ca.rried  Handicraft  for  my  third 
year  and  acted  as  leader  of  the  club. 

In  the  spring  of  1932,  I  a.ga.in  ca.rried  Ga.rdening,  ha.ving  about  two 
acres.     This  was  a  poor  year  financially  because  of  the  drought,  but  not  so 
in  experience  as  I  took  pa.rt  in  judging  a.t  Ea.st  Lansing,  won  a  place  on  the 
county  team  and  judged  a.t  the  State  Eair.    Our  county  team  pla.ced  fifth  in 
the  state.     I  acted  as  assistant  leader  in  the  club  a.gain  this  summer.  My 
profit  for  this  year  was  $245.50,  but  the  experience  I  gained  could  not  be 
estimated. 

This  last  7ear  I  ca.rried  gardening.    Te  did  not  ha.ve  a.  club  in  our 
commanity  because  there  were  so  few  members  interested  since  it  is  not  a  very 
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cood  larmin-r  district.     I  ^'^a.s  t /-rov-iii  ?c'nool  tr.is  year,  and  since  I  vas  home 
durin^:'  the  spring,  '"3  c'id  more  .general  fn.rming  and  p.s  a.  result  I  did  not  ha.ve 
as  large  a  r-rarden,  only  piDowt  two  acres,  one  acre  of  ^-'hich  ^.va.s  in  potatoes. 
I  did  not  sell  on  the  Detroit  rmrhet  this  yea:-.    A  la.r-re  part  of  my  money 
^.7a?  talcen  in  on  "oo'atoes.    profit  this  year  -'a?  $?93.1-i. 

My  total  profit  from,  m^^  five  years  of  gardenini:  ha.s  "been  ol-i?0.84. 

I  have  received  a  ireat  deal  of  experience  in  marketini  TDrodj.ce  as 
^ell  as  growing  for  I  h^ve  learned  how  to  grade  and  prepa.re  vegetables  for 
the  market.    I  have  also  learned  what  varieties  and  kinds  of  vegeta'oles  sell 
"be  st . 

Iviiich  of  the  value  of  the  cIuId  •■'ork  to  me  has  he  en  the  trips  which  it 
has  miade  possicle  for  me  to  take  to  the  cluo  a.ctivities  in  the  country  and  to 
state  events  a.s  4-H  Club  TJeek  at  East  Lansing,  leaders'    get-to-gethers  a:id  . 
State  Fairs.  .     ■  " 

I  believe  tb-a.t  every  boy  or  -rirl  --ho  ha.s  the  opportunity  to  .join  a 
4-H  club  should  do  so  because  of  the  hi :rh  .  ideals  of  4-H  '-^ork,  the  m.any 
opportunities  it  gives  one  to  meet  other  young  "oeople  and  to  broa.den  his 
knowledge  in  the  field  in  ^-h-ich  he  is  interested. 


V 


4-K  CLU3  "Orjr  COHTP.IBUTED  TQ  TPIS  ! 


A  radio  talk  "by  Miss  Venia  M.  Kella.r,'  State  Hor-e  Der.ionstration  Agent,  | 
Collei's  Park,  Maryland,  delivered  in  the  4-H  club  prograr.i,  Fa.ti-^nal  Fam  and 
Hone  Hour,  Saturdar,  February        19?4,  r-.nd  broa.dca.st  by  a  network  of  58  a.s''s'^cia.te 
NBC  radio  sta.ti-ns. 


7:ien  -^ur  i -^re-f a.ther s  settled  this  cuntry,  they  provided  for  thsnselves 
a  live-3.t-hor.e  pro^:rar.i  that  sh-^uld  serve  as  a,  challenge  to  the  present  4'enera- 
tion. 

They  raised  their  own  food,  'lanufactured  and  r.iade  their  o'^^n  clothing;, 
provided  their  own  entertainr.ient  and  believed  in  brotherly  love.    7ith  a 
pioneer  spirit  they  hewed  out  of  the  wilderness  homes  t:ia.t  ^ave  to  the  country  ' 
men  and  v/omen  of  ch-aracter,  courag:e  and  vision.    YJe  have  inherited  from  their 
faith  and  ideals  the  ability  needed  to  neet  the  present  economic  situa.tion  with 
a  similar  type  of  "Live-at-home"  program.    Such  a  program  for  the  youth  of 
today  calls  for  real  spartan  courage  because  for  years  there  have  been  so  m^ny 
interests  to  attract  outside  of  the  home,  but  the  challenge  of  such  a  program 
is  being  met  by  all  classe£5  of  young  people  with  coura^'e  and  patience,  for  it 
is  certainly  true  there  is  ,711  st  as^  much  to  live  for  a.s  ever  before.    The  real 
values  of  life  are  unshaken  and  solid. 


Probably  no  one  cla.ss  of  vouth  today  is  meeting  this  problem  with  as 
clear  an  understanding  as  are  the  rural  bo:'s  and  girls  and  especially  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  4-H  club  members  ■^'■orkin^:  \inder  the  trained  lea.dership  of  the 
county  a.i'ent  and  home  denonstra.tion  agent. 

4-H  club  boys  and  girls  are  standing  by  with  their  parents  in  the  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  a  maximum  food  suisply  on  the  farm.    They  know  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  nutrition  standard,  they  are  helping  to  keep  farm  home 
accounts,  they  are  interested  in  the  use  of  home  and  family  resources  th^t  help 
to  make  the  home  more  attra.ctive,   comfortable  and  convenient. 

Into  this  "Live-at-?Iome"  program,  ha.s  come  the  highest  type  of  organized 
recreation  for  the  home  and  co:-imiinity .    Older  4-?!  club  members  are  making  one 
of  their  finest  contributions  to  this  program  throu-rh  deba.tes,  good  masic,  book 
reviews,  dram.a.tics  and  organized  games. 

The  extent  to  which  4-H  club  menbers  helD  to  -oroduce  and  conserve  the 
food  suiorly  is  a  rant icularly  i:Toortant  factor  in  this  "orogram.  during  this 
period  of  low  rrices  for  all  farn  commodities.     In  Ilaryland  our  4-H  club 
girls  have  helped  their  m.others  with  all  the  year' s  food  loreservation  and  in 
many  instances  have  canned  the  entire  food  budget  for  the  year  which  included 
the  canning  of  vegetables,  fra.it s  and  meats. 

On  thousands  of  farms  there  is  a  cow  today  v/here  no  cow  h^as  been  for 
a  generation.    Thousands  of  farm,  cella.rs  are  filled  with  the  rich  abundance 
of  a  good  garden:  bins  of  succulent  vegetables,   shelves  lined  -■-ith  .jars  of 
preserves,  fruits,   jam.s  and  jellies.    Hany  a,  farm  dinner  this  winter  ha.s 
centered  around  homie-grovrn  roa.st  beef  or  pork  or  chicken. 
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Maryland  4-H  club  £:lrls  have  been  a.^n.rded  several  liiindred  dollars  in 
coTintv,  Sta.te  and  ria.tional  exhibits  for  ^/ork  well  done  in  their  canning:  "oro- 
ject.    The  money  received  from  these  av-'a.rds  "^ill  be  spent  principally  for 
needed  clothing:,  thus  adding  to  the  fa-mily  clothing  budget.    All  4-H  club 
g'irls  in  every  Sta.te  are  doini-  the  same  with  award  money,  plus  the  fa,ct  that 
some  use  it  to  continue  their  educa.tion. 

ITot  only  is  the  4-H  -zlrl  interested  in  the  food  supT;ly  for  the  family, 
but  she  is  interested  in  helping:  her  mother  meet  the  family  clothing  problem, 
she  is  ^reepinc  her  clothinr  needs  do""'n  to  the  minimum,   she  is  keeping'  an 
account  of  all  expenditures  so  a.t  the  end  of  the  yea.r  she  kno'-^s  wh-a.t  it  has 
cost  her  to  live  in  pro'oortion  to  the  amount  scent  for  the  entire:,  family. 

4-H  club  members  in  a.  national  way  are  making  their  contribution  to 
the  "Live-at-Home"  proiTam  through  their  va.rious  economic  projects  which  a.re 
helping:  to  build  for  better  rural  home  conditions  throug-hout  the  nation. 
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CLUB  WORK  HAS  HSLHSD  OUH  F.\MILY  TO  lEESS 
ECOMIC-VLLY  -IND  mL 


A  radio  talk  "by  Mary  Jenkins,  4-'H  club  girl,  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  delivered  in  the  4-H  club  program,  ITational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  • 
Saturday,  February  3,  1934,  and  "broadcast  by  a  network  of  58  associate  !MBC 
radio  stations. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  Mother's  planning  of  bur  clothing 
and  looking  for  values  that  she  might  save  a  few  pennies  here  and  there  for 
music  lessons  and  other  things  to  enrich  our  higher  lives.     I  became  interested 
early  and  began  sewing  as  soon  as  I  could  hold  a  needle  properly.     Before  I 
was  six  years  old  I  had  made  a  dress  for  myself.     Soon  after  this  I  heard  of 
4-H  Club  Fork  and  what  it  was  doing  to  help  girls  in  their  clothing  problems. 
I  talked  with  other  girls  in  our  community  and  interested  them.    As  soon  as 
we  were  old  enough  a  club  was  organized  with  Mother  as  leader. 

ilow  after  five  years  of  club  work  I  can  truthfully  say  that  4-H  club 
work  helps  me  and  my  family  to  dress  economically  and  well. 

In  our  clothing  club  work  we  learn  to  make  very  careful-,  selections 
of  material  and  pattern.    We  choose  material  that  will  wear  well,  launder 
well  and  that  is  suited  to  the  wearer  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  worn.     In  this  way  we  are  able  to  wear  a  dress  for  several  seasons  and 
since  the  material  is  still  looking  well  we  are  able  to  remodel  the  dress  r>nd 
have  oriG  that  is  just  as  fashionable,     Serviceable  and  neat  looking  as  when 
it  was  perfectly  new.    For  example,  I  had  a  suit  made  in  the  spring  of  1931, 
It  was  a  skirt  and  a  long  coat.    By  next  fall  I  had  out  grown  it  and  a  longer 
skirt,  and  a  ?;aist-length  coat  somewhat  of  a  mid-rift  style  was  made  from  what 
was  formerly  the  skirt.    With  a  fresh  blouse  everyday  or  two,  I  wore  that 
skirt  to  school  practically  all  last  winter.    The  skirt  is  too  short  again 
but  it  can  still  be  made  over  and  I'll  wear  it  to  school  again  this  winter, 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  new  outfit  for  nothing  that  a  person  seeing  for 
the  first  time  could  never  guess  the  cost  of  nor  even  suspect  its  antiquity* 

By  experiences  such  as  this.  Mother  and  I  have  learned  that  in  the  end 
it  pays  to  buy  material  of  good  quality  though  the  initial  outlay  may  be  more. 

If  I  had  not  been  careful  in  selecting  the  patl^rn  for  my  suit  I  w.-jld 
not  have  been  able  to  remodel  it  as  easily.  The  pattern  selected  was  in  good 
taste  but  not  extreme.  I  have  fo'jnd  that  it  is  better  to  select  Patterns  of 
this  nature  than  to  get  extremes  for  when  the  material  is  cut  up  to  make  all 
the  frills  and  furbelows  usually  called  for  in  extreme  styles,  there  is  less 
chance  of  m.akir^  it  over. 

The  training  I've  had  in  the  4-H  Club  helps  us  to  see  the  possibilities 
in  a  garment  that  others  would  discard.    Mother  was  given  an  old  spring  coat. 
The  former  owner  had  selected  a  good  quality  material  and  had  really  gotten 
her  money* s  worth  before  discarding  the  garment.    That  old  coat  could  never  be 
recognized  in  the  handsome  skirt  I  have  on  now  even  though  there  are  exactly 
thirteen  pieces  in  the  skirt.    Another  coat  of  good  quality  which  Mother  bought, 
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she  wore  for  several  seasons  and  v/hen  I  needed  a  new  winter  coat,  she  remodeled 
it  for  me.     In  due  time  and  'oefore  the  coat  was  hardly  "beginning  to  show  wear 
I  had  outgrown  it  and  my  yonhger  sister  was  without  a  coat  so  the  material 
already  v/orn  by  two  members  of  the  family,  was  made  into  a  nev/  coat  for  my 
sister.     It  v/as  her  school  coat  for  two  winters,  and  now  my  youngest  sister 
wears  it  to  school. 

Can't  you  imagine  my  family  is  glad  that  4-H  club  work  c^jme  my  v;ay  when 
we  are  able  to  actu^j-ly  lay  out  money  for  only  one  coat  and  in  reality  have 
three  ? 

4-H  osp.erience  has  taught  me  to  be  very  careful  when  I  cut  out  my 
garments.    This  spring  I  wanted  a  dress  made  by  a  certain  pattern  which  called 
for  over  four  yards  of  material.     I  only  had  a  little  remnant  of  three  yards 
and  Mother  told  me'  that  she  didn't  think  I  could  get  it.     I  pleaded  so  hard 
that  finally  she  told  me  I  might  havj  a  dress  by  that  patteni;  if  I  co"ald 
cut  it  myself  and  make  it.     I  got  the  dress  but  I  had  to  spread  the  materi-al 
all  aut  on  the  floor  and  spread  out  the  whole  pattern  and  do  quite  a  bit  of 
scheming, 

I  have  learned  to  plan  my  wardrobe  carefully,  too.    Last  summer  when 
I  went  to  "ourchase  shoes  which  I  knew  would  have  to  do  me  for  school  this 
Y/inter  I  remembt-^rea  that  I  had  a  "brown  coat,  brown  hat,  a  brown  skirt  and  a 
tan  dress  so  I  selected  brown  and  tan  oxfords  which  cO'jJLd  be  worn  with  any 
of  these.     I  remembered  these  things  again  last  fall  when  I  went  to  get 
a  sweater.     There  were  lovely  green  ones,  but  I  selected  an  orange  one  -hich 
would 'harmo nize  with  my  brown  garments.     This  planning  helps  me  to  look  well 
dressed  at  all  times. 

The  lessons  in  care  of  clothing  have  helped  us  to  dress  economicallj^ 
too.     I  have  never  sent  a  garment  to  the  cleaners  but  have  taken  care  of  all 
of  my  cleaning  at  home.     Cleaning  is  another  matter  we  take  into  consideration 
when  purchasing.     There  are  lovely  silks  and  woolens,  too,  which  can  bo  washed  as 
well  as  cottons,  while  others  can  only  be  dry  cleaned. 

I  have  taken  entire  care  of  my  hosiery  since  I  have  been  in  a  4-E  club. 
The  lesson  that  a  "stitch  in  time  saves  nine"  has  helped  to  keep  expenses  down 
in  this  line.    Last  Christmas  I  received  five  pairs  of  hose.    These  together 
with  the  on^s  I  already  was  wearing  and  four  other  pairs  which  I  bought  have 
been  all  the  hose  I  have  needed  for  school  and  dress  wear  all  this  year. 

Here's  another  4-H  practice  I  use.     I  always  buy  two  pair  of  a  color 
when  I  buy  my  hose  and  I  have  already  had  proven  to  me  by  act^oal  experience 
that  it  pays  because  I  have  at  times  ruined  one  stocking  in  each  of  two  pairs 
yet  I  was  only  out  one  pair  where  as  if  the  hose  had  been  different  shades 
I  would  have  lost  two  pair. 

3ach  year  I  have  exhibited  at  the  County  Fair  and  the  cash  awards  on 
my  garments  and  canned  products  have  gone  to  b'Li;^'  my  coats,  shoes,  hose  and 
accessories . 
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If  I  had  not  "been  a  cliib  memlDer  think  what  money  it  would  have  taken 
to  dress  me,     I  would  have  iDeen  Hind  to  the  cost  of  clothing  and  would 
have  quite  "onintentionally  "been  depriving  my  brothers  and  sisters  of  some 
of  the  things  they  needed. 

As  it  is,  we  have  our  clothing  divided  fairly.    We  do  not  care  if 
one  has  clothing  for  which  more  money  was  spent  "because  we  -^re  all  dressed 
well  even  though  the  actual  cash  spent  is  very  low. 


I  want  to  keep  on  living  -and  learning  under  the  4-H  "banner,  and  then 
when  I  am  older  and  must  plan  ray  own  clothing  and  other  expenditures,  I  will 
he  a'ble  to  do  so  wisely. 


(  ^  4-H  CLUB  WOBK  HAS  A  PLACE  IIT  TEE  ADJUSTMEM!  OF  AGRICULTURE 

A  radio  talk  "by  Gertrude  L.  Warren,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
delivered  in  the  4-H  club  radio  program,  National  Farm,  and  Home  Hour,  over 
a  network  of  58  associate  NBC  stations,  Saturday,  February,  3,  1934. 

.  ,      — ooOoo — 

Four-H  Club  members,  it  seems  good  to  say  "hello"  to  you  again. 
Particularly  so  because  everything  is  much  brighter  than  when  last  I  chatted 
with,  you.    Most  of  your  homes  are  now  more  cheerful.    The  outlook  is  better. 
Some  of  you  have  new  clothing  and  other  satisfactions  which  you  have  long 
desired.    Moreover,  taxes  are  being  paid  and  debts  reduced. 

Right  now  your  1933  reports  are  coming  into  the  Washington  office. 
They  are  filled  with  splendid  stories  of  what  you  did  during  this  last  ye-^r 
to  expand  the  family  income.    But,  perhaps,  most  interesting  are  the  many 
stories  of  your  well-conducted  club  meetings  in  which  you  discussed  the 
relation  of  4-H  club  work  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Program.  These 
stories  indicate  vividly  that  you  already  understand  itiuch  of  the  philosophy 
back  of  this  program.    However,  I  hope  that  you  will  encourage  even  more 
discussion  of  this  gigantic  farm  plan  at  your  club  meetings;  first,  because 
it  is  only  through  discussion  with  others  that  we  really  learn  to  under- 
stand all  sides  of  the  question;  second,  because  later  as  farm  men  and  women, 
your  study  of  these  matters  will  have  eQuit>T5ed  you  to  be  intelligent  leaders 
or  followers;  and  third,  because  this  farm  plan,  along  with  the  national 
recovery  plan  of  which  it  is  a  part,  means  much  to  you  and  yours.  Good 
planning  is  always  important,  whether  it  be  in  relatiin  to  your  own  life  or 
in  relation  to  your  community.  State  and  nation.     Such  planning  means 
gathering  facts,  organizing  them,  interpreting  them,  and,  lastly,  applying 
them.    That  is  what  we  all  are  asked  to  do  now;  namely,  to  help  apply  them. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  during  this  past  year  at  every  club  meeting, 
some  phase  of  the  _community  agricultural  adjustment  program  was  discussed.  In 
South  Carolina,  a  club  girl  explained  the  cotton  program  to  over  a  thousand 
farm  people.     In  New  Hampshire,  a  club  boy  similarly  explained  the  dairy 
situation,  while  in  Kansas,  another  club  boy  accompa^niod  his  county  agent  to 
group  meetings  throughout  his  county,  explaining  in  detail,  with  the  use  of 
charts,  the  wheat  situation.     In  addition,  in  nearly  every  State,  special 
emphasis  this  last  year  has  been  on  low  cost,  efficient  production,  increa.singly 
necessary  in  a  program  of  controlled  farm  production.     Such  reports  as  yours 
are  also  stimulating  a  larger  sense  of  the  im-oortance  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  your  neighbors  and  friends.     Incidentally,  in  this  connection,  we  are 
delighted  with  your  cooperative  under t.a3^ings  in  the  holding  of  such  community 
events  as  your  achievement  days,  fairs,  and  county  council  meetings.  Especially 
so  because  these  events  are,  in  reality,  taJking  the  place  of  former  competitive 
undertaJ^ings  with  their  often  unhappy  rivalries  and,  perhaps,  jealousies.  For 
in  the  New  Agriculture,  v/e  are  beginning  to  see  that  unbridled  competition  has 
no  place.    Happily  rising  above  it  is  that  spirit  of  service,  that  giving  up 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  which  is  linked  with  statesmenship  and  true  greatness. 
Much  already  is  being  done  in  your  4~H  club  work  to  erkindle  this  spirit. 
Hoy;evor,  you  can  do  still  more  by  constantly  calling  attention  to  the  home  and 
community  services  being  rendered  by  your  club  associates  without  any  thought 
of  reward  other  than  the  joy  that  comes  to  you  when  you  give  help. 

(over) 
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There  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  nev/  agricultural  program — that 
in  relation  to  the  good  times  you  may  have  at  home  or  at  some  gathering  place 
in  your  own  community.     Through  your  4-K  cluo  activities,  along  with  your 
regular  school  work,  each  of  you  is  learning  to  develop  those  interests  that 
may  lead,  as  the  years  go  iDy,  to  greater  endeavors  and  greater  triumphs. in  yoxir 
own  individual  pursuits.    Because  of  your .4-H  camping  experiences  you  may 
he  called  upon  to  help  establish  or  conduct  other  camps;  or  help  to  "build  a 
com.mj.nity  playground,  or,  perhaps,  have  a  part  in  the  erection  of  a  community 
huildingi  .  You  may  havB  developed  a  hohhy  in  4-H  cluh  work  and  he  ahle  to 
show  other  young  people  how  to  enjoy  it  too.     So  it  may  "be  with  your  4-H 
experiences  in  music  appreciation  work, dramatics,  or  other  recreational 

activities  in  helping  others,  learning  yourselves  to  live  richer  and  fuller 

lives. 

Someone  in  1930  said,  "Let  the  people  of  America  once  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  glorious  future  of  a  well-planned  nation  and  they  will  rise  to  action 
with  an  enthusiasm,  unity,   and  energy  never  yet  released  ev.en  in  war."  Much 
of  this  type  of  spirit  is  already  in  evidence.     However,,  you  4-H  club  members, 
under  the  ^idance  of  your  local  leaders,  can  still  do  much  in  setting  afire 
the  hearts  of  those  around  you  to  realize  that  by  all  working  together  toward 
a  common  goal,  each  one  may  live  better  and  enjpy  life  more.     This  can  easily 
be  done  through  that  4-H  cooperation  which  places  service  above  self  and  :s 
the  basis  not  only  of  real  happiness  but  also  of  real  triumph. 
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1954  COTTOIT  CAimiSrT  A  SUCCESS  . : 

A' radio  talk  by  Frank  L.  Teuton,  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricalture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  February  13, 
1934,  broadcast  by  a  network  of  50  associate  IBC  ra,dio  stations. 

. .  — ooOoo — r   , .  :'  . 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Cotton  Belt'. 

•Th,e  cotton  campaign  v;ill  close  promptly  on  the  scheduled  d.-^te  —  at 
midnight  Thrarsday,  Febraary.  15th.    On  next  Friday,  February  loth,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  v:ill  accept  the  offers  that  are  in,  and  declare  the  plan  in 
operation.    There  will  be  no  further  extension  es:ce"Dt  in  the  case  of  unfinished 
work,  and  ei-iergencies . 

The  campaign  wa,s  extended  two  v/eeks  after  January  3lst  to  give  every  pro- 
ducer an  opportunity  to  sign  a  contact,  aiid  to  give  the  States  that  were  delayed 
in  getting  started,  or  by  bad  v;eather  an  opportunity  to  obtain  their  acreage 
quotas,    3oth  of  those  conditions  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  the  deadline  for 
signing  a  1954  cotton  contract  is  m.idnight  of  Thursday,  February  15th. 

That  deadline  will  have  to  stand.    A  further  extension  of  time  would 
mean  a  delaj'  in  getting  the  first  rental  payment  checks  out  to  the  producers, 
and  we  don't  want  that  to  happen  if  v/e  csji  possibly  help  it.    "li?e  ajre  alres^dy 
two  weeks    late  now  due  to  the  extension  of  time  from  Ja.nuary  5lst  to  February 
15th.    IJow  nobody  could  help  that.    And  we  pj-e  not  blaming  anybody.    But  we  mast 
tighten  up  now.    Eorc  in  Wrshington  wg  arc  ready  to  turn  p.  whole  force  to  work 
on  cotton  contracts.    So  pi  ease  see  that  wo  got  the  contracts  promptly. 

ITow  a  word  about  the  1953  campaign. 

Last  yerx  you  remember,  wc  received  a  million,  42  thouspjid,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  offers  to  reduce  production.    Up  to  In.st  night  we  had  received 
900  thousand  contracts  on  this  ^/oar's  program. 

Last  year,  farmxers  pledged  themselves  to  plow  up  10  miillion,  --4  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  growing  cotton.    This  year  farm^ers  are  pledging  to  keep 
between  15  and  15  million  acres  out  of  production. 

Here  are  the  latest  figures  for  the  15  cotton  producing  States. 
ITaturally,  these  figares  are  not  final  because  all  the  reports  are  not  in,  but 
they  do  show  how  cotton  farm.ers  took  advantage  of  their  second  opportunity  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  own  ranks,  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  the  conj.ntry. 

Telephone  conversations  yesterday  with  the  various  cotton  States  shov/ 
thr.t  more  than  700  thousand  cotton  contracts  hr.ve  been  tabulated.    And  thp,t 
approximately  200  thousand  more  had  been  signed  and  turned  in  but  not  tabluated. 
That  gives  us  a  total^around  900  thousand  contracts  already  in,  and  more  coming 
in  every  day, 
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^he  lr.nd  tricen  out  of  cotton  c^.yerr'.ge.s .17.  r.crcs  to  the  contr-'-^,ct .  Thr.t 
gives  us      totpl  of  r.pproxim.'^.tGly  12  millioli  acres  in  the  contr:\ct  .-^.Iropxly 
received.    Add  to  th.'^..t  the  thousands  of  cmtriacts  that  have  oeen  si^:ned,  "but 
not  turned  in  for  taoulation,  and  you  can  see  that  the  grand  total  will  reach  . 
the  goal  of  15  million  acres. 

Yesterday's  reports  indicate  that  most  of  the  States  are  either  over  the 
top,  or  mighty  close  to  it.    So  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that  the  1934  cotton 
acreage  redaction  campaign  is  a  success. 

Last  2/ear's  emergency  program  sent  112  million  dollars  in  rental  payments 
and  50  million  dollars  in  option  payments  into  the  Cotton  Belt.    This  year's 
program  will  send  approximately  100  million  dollars  in  rental  payments,  and  oe- 
tween  25  and  30  million  dollars  in  parity  payments  into  the  Belt. 

The  1933  cotton  adjustment  program  cost,  in  round  numbers,  150  million 
dollars.    And  our  "buyers  aoroad  are  paying  the  oill .    By  the  end  of  this  export- 
ing season  the  total  value  of  our  cotton  exports  will  "be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  175  million  dollars  bigjg:er  than  it  v/ould  have  "been  if  we  had  not  had  our 
plow-up  campaign.    As  a  ma.tter  of  fact,  the  increased  value  of  our  exports  this 
year  due  to  the  plow-up  campaign  is  now  figared  at  14  million  dollars  more  than 
the  entire  cast  of  the  program.    That's  a  net  profit  of  9^  on  the  150  million 
dollars  v/e  have  sent  out  to  cotton  farmers  and  w  e  still  have  the  investment. 

As  a  last  v/ord  for  today,  I  want  to  compliment  you  cotton  farmers  on 
the  success  of  last  year's  program,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  you  are  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  second  opport^inity  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
credit  production  that  have  hound  cotton  farmers  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 

Tha^nk' you  for  listening,    G-ood  luck  and  good  "bye. 
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Copy  of  Andres?  Delivered  by  Hon.  T^oma?  H.  Beck,  Chairnian,"  president's,    .  , 

TT*! '^H  It'll  TP 

Committee  on  Wild  Life  Restoration,  Tuesday,  February  13,  1934,  on  the  ~ 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  Broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcast^ing  Company  ITetwork. 
(UZ) 
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Since  1840,  we  have  been  engaged  in  random  efforts  to  conserve  our 
wild  mammals  and  birds,  but  conservation,  like  prohibition,  has  failed,  and 
the  situation  has  become  so  critical  that  the  Toroblem  is  now  one  of  restora- 
tion. 


If  we  are  to  have  any  wild  life  in  the  future,  we  must  establish 
breeding  and  nesting  areas  for  all  desira,ble  species.     The  Government's  plan 
to  withdraw  large  a.reas  of  sub-marginal  land  from  unprofitable  agriculture, 
in  order  to  reduce  our  perplexing  surpluses,  affords  a  "once  in  a  lifetime" 
opportunity  to  restore  on  a  nationwide  scale  our  desirable  birds  and  mammals, 
and  give  prolific  ];Tature  a  chance. 

Last  October,  the  president,  who  is  the  first  man  to  occupy  the  White 
House  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  has  a  thorough  and  iDractical  knowledge  of 
wild  life,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  me  when  I  submitted  a  plan  calculated  to 
bring  back  our  wild  life,  which  we  have  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 


Many  people  mistakenly  suppose  that  this  destruction  came  about,  wholly 
or  largely,  at  the  hands  of  the  hunters,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  huge 
drainage  and  reclamation  projects  of  the  past  unquestionably  destroyed  more 
wild  life  than  all  the  hunters  put  together,  and  at  the  same  time  helped  to 
create  and  increase  our  enormous  agricultural  surpluses. 

Heretofore,  we  drained  duck  nesting  areas  to  make  land  available  to 
grow  wheat,  only  to  find  in  many  cases  that  a  sub-strata  of  alkali  was  brought 
to  the  surface  after  drainage,  which  made  the  land  totally  unfit  for  success- 
ful agriculture.     Other  areas  were  drained  to  discover  an  underlying  bed  of 
peat  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  on  which  nothing  would  grow, 
and  which  in  the  process  of  drying  became  ignited  and  left  us  with  ashes. 

In  still  other  areas,  we  established  forests  where  we  should  have 
planted  corn,  or  we  flooded  areas  tKat  should  have  been  forests,  and  V7e  created 
wonderful  parks  that  were  inaccessible.     We  made  sanctuaries  where  the  water 
was  so  alkaline  that  ducks  were  poisoned  by  the  thousands.     In  one  classic 
instance,  we  established  a  sanctuary  of  82,000  acres.     In  his  proclamation 
establishing  it,  president  Theodore  Roosevelt  stated,   "This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wild  fowl  nurseries  in  the  United  States  —  an  outdoor  museum  — 
which  will  prove  of  great  educational  value."    Shortly  after  he  was  out  of 
office,  at  great  expense  and  with  much  effort,  we  drained  the  lake  only  to 
find,  as  Mr.  F.  L.  Lathrop  stated  in  1932,  that  it  was  utterly  worthless  for 
agriculture.     In  this  TDroject  alone,  we  robbed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds 
of  their  homes. 


In  other  places  we  have  poisoned  fur  bearers  to  save  crops,  although 
the  fur  value  per  acre  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  crops  saved.  In 
still  other  places  we  permit  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  public  lands, 
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and  employ  many  men  to  destroy  mountain  lions  and  "bears,  in  order  to  protect 
the  cattle,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  land  is  utterly  unsuited  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  is  ideal  for  hears  and  mo"untain  lions. 

In  other  words,  for  years  we  have  been  trying  to  "paint  the  lily"  and 
to  no  profit  or  advantage. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  tremendous  task  of  trying  to  restore  great 
areas  of  land  to  their  natural  condition  for  the  benefit  of  our  rapidly  dim- 
inishing wild  life. 

Given  protection,  food  and  cover,  any  and  all  species  of  wild  life  mul- 
tiplies with  astonishing  rapidity.    For  instance,  as  Darwin  pointed  out  in 
1859>  i^i  his  Origin  of  Species,  the  elephant,  the  slowest  breeding  mammal  on 
earth,  which  starts  to  breed  at  30  years  of  age  and  ceases  at  90  years  of 
age,  and  produces  but  one  calf  every  ten  years  in  its  natural  span,  would, 
if  we  started  with  a  single  pair,  in  750  years  result  in  19,000,000  elephants. 

Consider  if  you  v/ill,  the  results  that  will  accrue  with  two  pair  of 
quail  in  any  given  area  with  the  proper  environment  and  protection,  assuming 
that  each  pair  hatches  15  of  the  average  clutch  of  IS  eggs,  and  that  these 
30  birds  ma,ted  the  next  season  and  produce  in  turn  15  chicks  per  pair.  The 
result  of  this  multiplication  in  a  few  generations  is  truly  amazing. 

Encouraged  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jay  N. 
Darling,  known  to  you  as  the  famous  cartoonist  "Ding",  who  is  also  Commissioner 
of  Game  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  Aldo  Leopold,  a  nationally  known  teacher  of 
wild  life  management  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  I,  Chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  have  been  engaged,  since 
January  3rd,  in  an  intensive  study  of  all  the  data  and  available  information 
in  Government  departments  and  bureaus  and  in  the  hands  of  the  state  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners,  and  have  prepared  a  national  program  for  wild  life 
restoration. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Wild  Life  Resources, 
the  fundamentals  of  the  program  were  endorsed  by       different  conservation 
organizations,  including  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

This  document  of  endorsement,  which  I  call  "treaty"  marks  a  new  era 
in  coordinated  effort  in  behalf  of  our  birds  and  mammals. 

Our  report  has  been  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  consideration, 
and  I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  before  long  he  will  act  in  the 
matter. 


We  have  recommended  the  setting  aside  of  vast  tracts  as  protected 
breeding  and  nesting  areas  for  migratory  waterfowl,  upland  game,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  conservation  and  restoration,  for  song, 
insectivorous  and  ornamental  birds,  as  well  as  big  game  majnmals. 

We  have  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new  administrative 
setup  to  carry  out  the  program,  if  and  when  it  is  approved,  and  the  co- 
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ordination  of  the  responsibility  for  the  orotection  of  our  v/ild  life  in 
this  one  "bureau,  v/hereas  it  is  noYi  scattered  all  over  the  lot  from  the 
lighthouse  service  to  the  marines. 

Our  house  is  heing  put  in  order,     we  have  the  II.  R.  A.,  we  liave  a 
nev/  currency  system,  we  have  government  control  of  gold,  we  have  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration,  and  now  let  us  hope  we  may  ha.ve  an 
administra.tion  for  restoration  and  conservation  of  wild  life,  that  will 
give  us  once  m.orc  a  real  outdoors,  not  for  the  7» 000, 000  licensed  sports- 
men alone,  hut  more  particularly  for  all  people  who  love  iTature  and  wild 
life,   so  that  the  spiritual,  recreational  and  spectacle  values  may  he  en- 
joyed not  only  hy  you  and  me,  hut  "by  the  generations  still  to  come. 

The  entire  cost  of  what  this  Conraittee  proposes  is  something  in  the 
neighhorhcod  of  $50,000,000,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  one  great  hridge 
or  housing  project,  and  will  afford  extensive  employment  for  reconstruction 
work,  and  permanent  employment  for  at  least  one  family  on  each  3»000  acres, 
whose  compensation  will  "be  paid  out  of  funds  secured  from  the  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition,  monies  due  ^ander  the  Migratory  Sird  Act,  and  regular 
appropriation  such  as  are  made  for  forest  and  parks  maintenance. 

If  you  favor  giving  ITature  a  chance,  and  want  to  see  more  beautiful 
"birds  and  more  desirable  animals  in  our  rural  land^  give  your  support  to 
this  great  undertaking. 

Feed,  breed,  and  protect  all  wild  life  on  your  farms,  thus  doing  your 
part  in  this  national  effort  to  assure  a  plenitude  of  the  living  things  with 
which  a  bcantiful  ITature  endowed  this  wonderful  country. 


y 
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1934  COTTOIT  CAI^Aiail  A  SUCCESS 


■rA  r^.dio  talk  by  Tranlr  L.  Teuton,  Radio  Service,  delivered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  period,  ITational  Farm  and  Home  Eour,  Tuesday,  February  13, 
1934,  bro?.dcast  by  a  network  of  50  associate  l\BQ;  radio  stations.  "^""Q^y^^ 

—  boOoo--  •  ,         " »i 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Cotton  Beltl 

The  cotton  campaign  will  close  promptly  on  the  scheduled  date  —  at 
midnight  Thursday,  February  15th.    On  next  Friday,  February  16th,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Avill  accept  the  offers  that  are  in,  and  declare  the  plan  in 
operation.    There  will  be  no  further  extension  es:cept  in  the  case  of  unfinished 
work,  and  energencies. 


The  cejiipaign  was  extended  two  weeks  after  January  31  st  to  give  every  pro- 
ducer an  opportunity  to  sign  a  contact,  and  to  give  the  States  that  were  dela^^ed 
in  getting  started,  or  by  bad  weather  an  opportunity  to  obtain  their  acreage 

Both  of  those  conditions  have  been  taken  care  of,  and  the  dea.dline  for 
L  1954  cotton  contract  is  m.idnight  of  Thursda,y,  Febru?,ry  15th. 
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That  deadline  will  ha,ve  to  stand.    A  further  extension  of  time  would 
mean  a  delaj^  in  getting  the  first  rental  payment  checks  out  to  the  producers, 
and  we  don't  want  that  to  hap-oen  if  we  can  possibly  help  it.    We  are  already 
two  weeks    late  nov^r  due  to  the  extension  of  time  from  January  3lst  to  February 
15th.    ITow  nobodj^  caald  help  that.    And  v/e  are  not  blaming  ?unybody.    3^it  we  mst 
tighten  up  now.    Here  in  Washington  wo  are  ready  to  turn  a  whole  force  to  work 
on  cotton  contracts.    So  plocaso  see  that  v^o  got  the  contracts  promptly. 

ITow  a  word  about  the  1933  crjnpaign. 

Last  yerj*  you  remember,  wc  received  a  million,  42  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  offers  to  reduce  production.    Up  to  last  night  we  had  received 
900  thousand  contracts  on  this  year's  progr.r^jn. 

Last  year,  farmiors  pledged  themselves  to  plow  up  10  million,   -4  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  growing  cotton.    This  :/ear  fa,rmers  are  pledging  to  keep 
between  15  and  15  million  acres  out  of  production. 

Here  are  the  latest  fi,.gares  for  the  15  cotton  producing  States. 
Naturally,  these  figares  are  not  final  because  all  the  reports  are  not  in,  but 
they  do  show  how  cotton  farmers  to:>k  advantage  of  their  second  opportunity  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  own  ranks,  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  in  the  country. 

Telephone  conversations  2'^esterday  with  the  various  cotton  States  show 
that  more  than  700  thousand  cotton  contra-cts  have  been  tabulated.    And  that 
approximately  200  thousand  m-ore  had  been  signed  and  turned  in  but  not  tabluated. 
That  gives  us  a  total^around  900  thousand  contracts  already  in,  and  more  coming 
in  every  day. 
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The  Irjid  trien  out  of  cotton  averr.ges  17  ncrcs  to  the  contr-'^,ct.  Thr.t 
gives  us      totrl  of  p^pproxim'-.tely  12  million  c.crcs  in  the  contrcict  -^.Irop^dy 
received.    Add  to  th.-^.t  the  thous-inds  of  contracts  thr,t  ho.ve  bf^en  signed,  "but 
not  trarned  in  for  tabulation,  and  you  can  see  that  the  grand  total  will  reach 
the  goal  of  15  million  acres.  " 

Yesterd8,y*s  reports  indicate  that  most  of  the -States  a.re  either  over  the 
top,  or  mighty  close  to  it.    So  it  is  now  safe  to  say  that  the  1934  cotton 
acreage  reduction  campaign  is  a  success. 

Last  year's  emprgency  program  sent  112  million  dollars  in  rental  payments 
and  50  I'liillion  dollars  in  option  payments  into  the  Cotton  Belt.    This  year's 
program  v/ill  send  approxima-tely  100  million  dollars  in  rental  payments,  and  be- 
tween 25  and  30  million  dollars  in  parity  payments  into  the  Belt. 

■The  1933  cotton  adjustment  prograjn  cost,  in  ro'and  numbers,  150  million 
dollars.    And  our  buyers  abroad  are  paying  the  bill.    By  the  end  of  this  export- 
ing season  the  total  value  of  our  cotton  exports  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  175  million  dollars  bigger  tha:n  it  v/ould  have  been  if  we  had  not  had  our 
plow-up  campaign.    As      ma.tter  of  fact,  the  increased  va^lue  of  our  exports  this 
year  due  to  the  plow-up  campaign  is  now  figired  at  14  m-illion  dollars  more  than 
the  entire  cost  of  the  program.    That's  a  net  profit  of  9^  on  the  160  million 
dollars  we  have  sent  out  to  cotton  farmers  and w e  still  have  the  investment. 

As  a  last  v/ord  for  today,  I  want  to  compliment  you  cotton  farmers  on 
the  success  of  last  year's  program,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  you  are  now 
taking  advantage  of  the  second  opport^onity  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
credit  production  that  have  bound  cotton  farmers  ever  since  the  Civil  War, 

Tha.nk  you  for  listening.    Good  luck  and  good  bye. 


EO^  C00P5HATI0F  HELP5D  ^E'ST  VIP.&DTIA  LI\r5S?0Cg  FARI'.BHS 

A  radio  talk  by  Chas .  V.  Wilson,  Ass't.  Prof.  Animal  Husbandry,  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantov/n,  W.  Va.,  delivered  in  the  Land-G-rant  College 
Program  of  the  national  Parm  and  Home  Plour,  February  21,  1934. 


In  telling  how  cooperation  has  helped  West  Virginia  livestock  farmers 
may  I  begin  by  telling  how  it  has  helped  the  sheepmen?    Prior  to  1925  West 
Virginia  lam.bs  marketed  at  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Jersey  City  7/ere  Just 
lambs'  and  often  very  poor  lambs,  bringing  the  fa,rmers  an  unsatisfactory  price, 

Much  talk  W8.S  indulged  in  by  farmers,  stockyard  corrjnission  men,  packer 
buyers,  railroad  agricultural  agents,  by  the  College  of  Agriculture  staff  and 
county  agents.    It  is  possible  the  low  prices  for  the  poor  lambs  talked  loud- 
est.   At  any  rate  the  sheep  men  acted.    Cooperating  with  the  agencies  I  have 
mentioned,  the  farmers  organized  for  an  educs.tional  lamb  improvement  campaign' 
in  the  spring  of  1926.    Starting  then  and  continuing  ever  since,  sheepmen  in 
24  of  the  leading  livestock  counties  have  carried  on  this  work. 


Sacli  year  a  trained  field  worker  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  went 
into  each  county  during  March  or  April  to  give  field  demonstration  and  lec- 
tures.   Pesults  were  obtained  from  the  start.    Over  3,000  farmers  attended  the 
first  yes.r's  meetings  and  the  numbers  have  increased  each  year.     In  1933  nearly 
6,000  farmers  attended. 

Counties  in  which  25  percent  or  less  of  the  lambs  were  docked  and 
castrated  have  pushed  the  percentage  up  to  95  or  better.    Counties  tha,t  had  no 
dipping  vats,  now  have  from  o  to  S  community  vats  coopera,tive ly  built  and  owned. 
Feeding  a.nd  shelter  pra,ctice  has  been  changed  for  the  better  on  hundreds  of 
farms  and  concerted  attempt  ma,de  for  the  control  of  stom^ach  a,nd  intestincj  par- 
asites.   One  wholesale  drug  firm  supplying  the  County  Farm  Bureaus  with  packed 
copper  s"j.lphate  reported  the  sale  of  enough  material  in  1933  for  one  treatment 
to  ea.ch  of  465,000  m^,ture  sheep. 

The  dem-and  for  better  sires  increased  and  the  parsbred  sheepm-en  regard- 
less of  breed,  cooperated  in  putting  on  ram  sales.    They  held  their  first  sale 
in  1925  with  over  100  purebred  rams  offered.    Six  of  the  number  were  West 
Virginia  bred,  but  in  1933  oij.t  of  215  offered  in  S  sales,  185  were  West  Virginia 
purebred  rams.    4-H  club  boys  have  produced  some  of  the  top  rams  of  the  sales. 
Since  1925  over  2,000  rams  have  been  offered  through  the  sales.    The  lambs 
sired  by  thcm^  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  demand  for  additional  rams 
has  increased  regardless  of  the  decline  in  lamb  prices. 

With  superior  lambs  the  farmers  wore  not  ss-tisfied  to  take  the  price 
offered  by  local  layers  and  cooperative  marketing  followed.    County  shipping 
associa-tions  thr.t  ha.d  been  organized  took  on  new  life  and  new  a.ssocia.tions 
were  formed.    There  were  4,457  cooperative  shipmxents  of  livestock  in  1935.  In 
a  number  af  the  better  sheep  counties  more  than  75  percent  of  the  coopera-tively 
shipped  lambs  sold  at  and  in  some  cases  25  to  50  cents  above  the  market  top. 
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West  Virginia  lames  are  now  in  demand  on  the  terminal  markets  and  coopera.tive- 
minded  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  credit  and  "benefit. 

Cooperative  wool  marketing  has  also  helped  West  Virginia  farmers.  In 
fa,ct  literally  saved  the  day  for  the  sheepmen  in  1932  and  1933.    A  fev/  farmers 
had  sold  wool  in  1933  at  the  offered  price  of  15,  18,  and  20  cents.    The  West 
Virginia  TTool  Association  opened  bids  in  la.te  May  on  approximately  400,000 
pounds  of  clear  medium  wool  and  sold  the  pool  for  30.57  cents  per  pound.  This 
price  proved  to  "be  4  to  5  cents  above  the  general  price  level  of  wools  sold  in 
the  State.    There  were  2,483  farmers  in  the  pool  and  they  claimed  an  advantage 
of  an  average  increase  in  income  of  $5.60  each  over  $12,000  for  the  pa.rticipants . 

West  Virginia  cattlemen  have  also  been  helped  by  cooperating.    In  the  past 
many  heavy  3  and  4  3^ear-old  steers  v«fere  marketed  from,  pasture.    The  derand  has 
steadily  increased  for  light  cattle  and  declined  for  heavy  cattle.    The  change 
in  demand  caused  cattlemen  to  turn  from  the  heavy  steer  to  the  cow  and  calf 
basis  as  a  means  of  pasture  utilization.    Those  men  who  had  changed  prior  to 
1933  did  not  fare  nearly  as  badly  as  men  with  heavy  stocker,  feeder,  or  fat 
steers , 

•Then  the  change  to  the  cow  and  calf  basis  began  cooperation  c?jne  into 
the  picture.  The  cattlemen  cooperated  along  the  lines  laid  out  by  t"ne  sheep 
men.    In  fact  the  spring  campaign  is  now  the  Calf  and  Lamb  Improvement  Campaign. 

I>a.ring  September,  1933,  160  beef  cattlemen  cooperating  in  zhe  improvement 
work,  put  on  auction  sales  of  calves.    The  average  price  -caid  for  the  steer 
calves  offered  in  these  auctions  was  from.  5  to  10  dollars  above  the  general 
average  for  the  State. 

O-ur  stockmen  have  not  attained  these  results  without  opposition,  toil 
and  struggle.    But  by  reason  of  opposition  real  leaders  have  developed. 

In  closing  we  are  proud  to  point  out  that  West  Virginia  cooperatively 
minded  livestock  farmers  are  ready,  willing,  and  well  ec^aipped  to  cooperate  with 
all  national  agencies  that  seek  solution  of  the  perplexing  agricultural  problems 
confronting  the  comjiionwealth. 


EOlB  II.iPHOTOglTT  AT  LO^  COST 

A  radio  talk  oy  Hiss  Sara  3 .  Coyne,  State  Eome  Derjoni  strati  on  Leader, 
Kingston,  Ehode  Island,  delivered  in  the  Land  C-rant  College  Program  of  the 
National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Fehmary  21,  1954.  , 


The  country  folks  in  Hhode  Island  are  helping  to  meet  the  trying 
problems  of  today  through  greater  efficiency  in  the  home,  'by  "better  planning, 
better  home  management,  and  a  greater  interest  in  the  value  of  beauty,  and 
attractiveness  in  the  home  and  its  surroundings. 

TTould  you  care  to  visit  a  tj/pical  Rhode  Island  farm  home  with  me?  We'll 
go  to  a  dair.y  farm  of  60  acres  located  a  few  miles  from  the  Rhode  Island  Sta,te 
College  campus.    We  turn  off  the  sta.te  highway  and  drive  up      dirt  road  for 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile.    There  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  a  grove  of  elms, 
is  the  low  studded  Hew  England  farm  house,  painted  white  with  green  shutters, 
shrubs  plajited  around  it,  and  surrounded  by  what  in  summer  is  a  broad  green 
lawn.    The  farmi  buildings  are  well  arranged,  neat  and  well  kept,  the  farm 
yard  is  clean, all  tools  are  under  cover,  the  place  itself  has  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulness and  well  being,  good  to  see  and  feel. 

The  Jones's  place  has  not  always  looked  like  this.     I  can  recall  when 
it  was  ill  Irept  and  very  rj.n  dovm  both  outside  and  in.    That  was  before  the 
Jones's  took  it  over.     "They  must  have  money"  you  say.    No,   that  is  the  inter- 
esting thing  about  this  family.    Just  ordinary  farm  folks  running  a  dairy  farm 
like  many  others  but  with  a  difference. 

The  family  meets  in  council  and  taJks  over  the  various  problems  of  the 
farm  and  home.  Family  member shiiD  in  comzaini ty  and  agricultura.l  organizations 
for  the  whole  familj^  is  one  of  the  council  rules.  Father  is  an  active  member 
in  the  Fa^rm  Bureau  practicing  modern  methods  of  crop  and  livestock  production. 
Mother  is  a  leader  for  home  demonstration  work  as  carried  on  by  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  college.    The  boys  and  girls  are  active  4-H  club  members. 

lirs.  Jones  is  never  tired  of  telling  what  has  been  done  to  improve  her 
home  with  little  or  no  expense.    The  first  thing  done  to  the  old  kitchen  wa.s 
to  pa,per  and  paint  it.    The  whole  family  went  to  work  removing  paper.  3y 
ccRinty,  they  took  off  thirteen  layers  of  paper  discovering  a>,  fireplace  bricked 
up  in  the  v:all .    Cupboa.rds  were  needed  but  there  wa,s  no  money.    The  home  demon- 
stration agent  had  given  mother  directions  for  making  cupboards  from  orange 
crates  so  father  r^.d  the  boys  gathered  all  the  orange  crates  they  could  on  their 
next  trip  to  town  and  the  cupboards  were  made  in  sections  to  fit  the  barious 
cans  and  other  containers  that  would  be  stored  in  them. 

Step  savers  that  would  cost  nothing  were  the  next  thing  considered.  The 
family  council  talked  it  over  and  a  long  list  of  step  savers  was  drawn  up. 
Eaxh  member  of  the  family  v/as  made  responsible  for  some  one  task  that  would 
help  Mother  to  keep  young. 
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Binning  water  at  the  sink:  v/as  voted  "by  the  family  council  as  most  impor- 
tant.   The  hudget  was  overhauled  to  make  this  possihle.    Fewer  automooile  trips 
and  more  home  picnics  for  the  family  helped  put  this  across.    Mother  was  so  much 
less  tired  that  she  could  help  with  family  parties  that  everyone  enjoyed. 

The  family  decided  that  convenienfJes  in  arrangement  and  equipment  meant 
more  work  in  shorter  time  with  less  effort.    So  the  interest  spread  to  other 
parts  of  the  home.    A  living  room  with  a  comfortahle  chair  and  convenient  light 
for  every  member  of  th^  family  was  the  next  home  demonstration  project.  Mother 
"brought  home  the  idea  and,  soon  sold  it  to  father  and  the  "boys.    The  old  leather 
morris  chair  was  converted  at  little  expense  into  a  fine  cheerful,  comfortable 
wing  chair..  Webbing  made  from  burlap  bags,  springs  from  a  discarded  automobile, 
good  strong  string  for  typing  the  springs,  a  piece  of  bright  cretonne  bought  at 
a  sale  and  v/e  have  this  lovely  new  chair  for  father  Jones.    The  foot  stool  was 
made  by  one  of  the  boys  by  making  a  box  of  strong  boards,  the  legs  of  an  old  ■ 
chp.ir  that'  matched,  springs  and  the  same  method  used  to  maJce-  the  wing  chair 
comf orto.ble .    In  the  attic  were  some  old  platform  rockers  and  other  discards 
that  come  to  light.    Soon  six.  delightful  fc^mily  chairs  were  'ready  at  a  cost  of 
about  $2,75  per  chair.    Lamps  and  lampshades  were  made,  and  every  chair  had  a 
convenient  light  so  that  the  person  wishing  to  read  could  always  find  a  quite 
comfortable  place  to  do  so,  even  though  the  younger  members  may  be  gathered 
around  playing  quiet  games  before  bed  time. 

The  improved  chairs  made  the  rest  of  the  room  lo.ok  shabby  so  the  family 
voted  to  paper  and  paint  the  room,  get  new  curtains  and  draperies.    The  rug 
would  do  for  a  while.    The  4-H  clubs  had  studied  the  color  schemes  for  rooms; 
since  it  was  a  north  exposure  the  children  said  the  paint  and  paper  shaald  be  a 
warm,  cream  yellov/  and  tan  with  touches  of  contrasting  colors  to  give  interest. 
Each  member  of  the  family  gave  his  opinion  and  favorite  color.    The  majority 
ruled  and  the  room  was  done  over  as  ycfu  see  it. 

Creaja  woodv;ork  toned  down  with  brown  to  make  it  look  antiqae.    A  colonial 
paper  in  monotones  of  tan  and  cream  mailing  it  possible  to  use  the  lovely  figured 
draperies  with  soft  tones  of  orange,  blue,  green,  and  a  touch  of  black.  The 
chairs  all  ha.rmonize,  some  in  plain  colors,  som.e  in  small  figures  but  all  a  part 
of  the  whole  picture.  . 

"I:To  wonder  this  family  is  happy  in  such  surroundings"  you  say.    There  are 
hundreds  of  just  such  families  all  over  the  country  helped  and  encouraged  by  the 
Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  go  on  developing  and  im- 
proving farms  and  farm  homes  at  smll  cost. 
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A  radio  talk  by  M,  L.  Wilson»   Subsistence  Homestead  my i ^,T5 nj"7^e^'art 
of  the  Interior,   delivered  in  the  National  Farm  and. Home  Hour,   Conservation  Series, 
Friday,  March  2,"  193^,  and  "broadcast  liy  a  network  of  50  associate  IIBC  radio  station 
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The  term  "suhsistence  hom.estead"  should  not  need  much  explaining  to  anyone 
who  i'S  familiar  v;ith  the  old  type  of  homestead.     The  word  "subsistence"  m.ay  be 
-clarified  by  saying  that  it  merely- m.eans  that  these  new  homesteads  are  to  be  used 
for  the .  product  ion  of' .food  consumed  at  home,   and  not  for  commercial' farm.ing.  The 
subsistence  homesteads  which  we  a-^e  helping  establish       for  city  workers,  for 
stranded  industrial  populations,  and  for  fanners  living  on  worn-out  and  eroded 
land  —  will  usually  be  smaller  than  the  older  hom.est eads",   varying  from  one  to 
thirty  acres,  depending  upon  their  location  and  purpose;  like  the  old  ho m.e steads 
they  will  be  the  homes  of  families  who  will  get  a  part  of  their  living  from  the 
soil,  but  as  a  rule  the  subsistence  homesteader  will  produce  crops  only  for  his 
own  use,  and  will  de-TDcnd  upon  some  other  tyj)e  of  work  for  his  cash  income. 

We  have  had  m.any  depressions  in  this  country,   and  practically-  every/  period 
of  hard  times  has  occasioned  a  movement  of  people  from  the  citiet:  to  the  farms. 
While  plenty  of  free  government  land  existed,   it  was  comparatively  easy  for  a 
family  to  homestead  a  good  tract  and  start  in  life  anew  as  farm.ers,    But  today  we 
have  a  great  demand,  for  land,  and  the  s-:."-pT;ly  of  good  government  land  has  given 
out,--  -Furthermore,   we  are  engaged  in  trying  to  cut  do\m  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion to  protect  the  farmer's  interest,  and  the_  establishment  of  new  farms  is 
hardly  to  be  encouraged.     In  spite  of  this,  however,   a  great  movem.ent  of  people 
from  the  city  to  the  country  hs.s  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years,  many  of 
them  being  fonrier  farm  people  who  were  attracted  to  the  city  by  the  temporary 
promise  of  high  wages,   only  to  find  them.selves  eventually  throv/n  on  the  streets, 
unemployed  and  with  no  means  of  supporting  themes  elves.    The  Division  of  Si.ibsist  ence 
Homesteads  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  now  undertal^ing  a  limited  program 
whereby  it  hopes  to  demonstrate  that  a  rational  and  sound  movem.ent  of  people  from 
cities  to  the  country,  and  from  abandoned  coal  fields  or  sub-marginal  farm  lands 
to  good  soil  areas,   cliu  be  carried  on  with  benefit  to  both  farmers  and  industrial 
workers. 

Near  the  City  of  Rochester,  Nev/  York,  a  small  project  will  be  undertaken 
whereby  thirty-three  families  nov;  working  at  part  time  in  the  city  and  living 
in  poor,  unliealth-y  slum  areas  will  be  aided  in  the  purchase  of  su.bsistence  home- 
steads situated  not  far  from  the  city  line:     far  enough  out  of  town  that  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  good  land  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  yet  near  enough 
to  the  factories  and  offices  so  that  the  homesteaders  will  be  able  to  comimte  to 
work.    On  each  one  and  one  half  acre  plot,  there  will  be  a  small  but  well-built 
modern  house,  and  most  of  the  land  will  be  devoted  to  a  vegetable  garden,  with 
perhaps  some  fruit  trees  and  a  small  flock  of  chickens. 


These  farailies  will  for  the  most  part  be  living  on  a  "oart-time  wage  which 
hardly  suffices  to  support  them  in  the  city;  on  their  subsistence  homesteads,  the 
extra  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their  food 
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supply.     If  they  raise  $150  to  $200  worth  of  food  every  year,   it  will  mean  that 
more  money  can  he  spent  for  the  things  not  produced  at  home:     for  "oread  and  pork, 
for  clothing  and  shoes  and  furniture,  for  health  and  education.    ITor  will  their 
home  production  materially  decrease  the -dein^nd-  for  food  sup'olies,  for  working 
class  families  usually  spend  little  money  on  such.,  important  food  products  as  fresh 
vegetables,   fruits,   and  eggs.    By  raising" -these 'at  home  they  will  he  adding  to 
their  health  as  v/ell  as  generally  attaining  d,  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  part  of  the  Government  will  he  to  aid  these  families  in  the  purchase 
of  these  homesteads  hy  building  the  houses,   and  purchasing  the  land  and  making 
them  available  to  individuals  on  a  long  term  loan  basis.    Loans. are  not  made 
directly  to  each  individual  "but  through  the  agency  of  a  specially  fonned  local 
organization  which  horrows  money  from  the  government  and  then  carries  out  a  pre- 
determined plan  for  the  construction  of  the  homesteads.    1/iost  of  the  necessary 
cash  income  of  the  subsistence  homesteaders  will  he  derived  from  small  industries 
and  other  occupations. 

Similar  projects  are  being  launched  in  the  vicinity  of  other  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States,  thus  introducing  a  new  element  into  the 
rational  utilization  of  the  land  surroLinding  our  industrial  centers,  and  demon- 
strating how  great  numbers  of  people  with  a  farm  background  may  be  helped  to 
regain  some  of  the  seciirity  which  they  lost  v/hen  they  moved  to  the  city. 

Recently  public  at  tent  ion, part icularly  among  the  farm  population,  has  been 
focused  on  the  government's  program  for  the  purchase  of  sub-marginal  farm,  land 
which  v/ill  be  retired  from  production  in  accordance  with  a  nation-v/ide  land 
utilization  plan.    The  Division  of  Siabsistence  Homesteads  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  work  of  this  nature,  for  although  it  does  not  fall  to  us  to  purchase 
the  s'j.b- marginal  land,  we  are  playing  the  very  important  part  of  demonstrating  how 
the  families  who  v/ill  move  out  of  these  rural  sluin  areas,  may  be  helped  in 
establishing  themselves  in  better  regions  where  new  opportunities  await  them. 

17e  have  long  been  aware  of  the  problem  of  the  sub-marginal  fanner  —  the 
farmer  who  is  forced  to  struggle  against  overv/helming  odds  in  trying  to  win  a 
living  from  poor,  worn  out  or  eroded  land.    Large  areas  in  the  old  cotton  belt, 
or  in  the  cut-over  regions  of  the  LaJ-co  States,  have  been  rendered  unfit  for 
cultivation  by  the  effects  of  erosion,   leaching,   and  improper  care,  and  the 
families  living  on  this  land,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,   succeed  only  in  adding 
to  the  general  surplus  of  agricultural  comjnodit ies,  without  earning  a  satisfactory 
living  for  themselves. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  present  crisis,  that  such 
lands  be  v/ithdravm  from  cultivation  and  be  devoted  to  forests  or  other  more 
suitable  purposes.    But  the  question  of  what  the  present  occu-Dants  of  these  lands 
should  do  presents  a  difficult  -Drobler-i.    Under  present  conditions  they  cannot  hope 
to  find  employment  in  the  cities,  and  neither  is  it  desirable  that  they  establish 
themselves  on  better  farms  which  would  o-oerate  to  add  still  more  to  agricultural 
over-production. 


The  Division  of  Siilisistence  Homesteads  is  demonstrating  how  a  comhination 
of  part-time  indi^stry  and  part-time  fanning  may  he  advantageo\isly  used  as  one 
answer  to  this  problem.    Persons  who  move  from  these  sub-marginal  areas  will  "be 
helped  to  re-locate  on  better  soil,  where,  a  small  homestead  will  supply  them  with 
food  for  their  own  use.    Then  some,  form  of  or-tside  employment  will  he  fostered, 
on  a  t)art-time  "basis,  as  a  means  of  deriving  a  cash  wa^e.  •, 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  small  industries  will  be  located  in  proximity 
to  these  subsistence  homestead  projects.    Various  elements  in  Federal  and  State 
land  utilization  programs, .  m.oreover,  offer  new  opportunities  for  employment. 
Outstanding  among  these  is  forestry.    Under  the  nev/,  lumber  code  the  forests  of 
this  country  will  for  the  first  time  be  placed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  and 
a  permanent  labor  force  will  be  needed  to  operate  increasing  numbers  of  forests, 
in  contrast  to  the  old  days  when  lumber  caraps  and  lui^iber  towns  flourished  and 
died  as  the  forests  7/ere  denuded.    The  extension  of  national  ?orest  areas  is  also 
going  on,  and  subsistence  homesteads  are  already  being  established  in  conju.nct ion 
v/ith  these  forests.     In  some  sections,  moreover,   erosion  control  worh  being  under- 
taken by  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  offers  some  emplo:^^nent  to  persons  living  in 
those  regions  where  erosion  has  played  its  effective  "oart  in  rendering  land  unfit 
for  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  projects  which  the  Division  of  !5u.bsist ence  Home- 
steads is  underta!'iing  is  located  in  Jasper  and  Putnam  Counties,  G-eorgia;   it  is 
being  established  for  the  very  pur"D0SG  of  demonstrating  how  farm,  families  living 
on  sub-marginal  lands  may  be  aided  in  relocating  on  better  soil.  .  Five  hundred 
families  in  the  G-eorgia  cotton  belt  will  eventually  take  part  in  this  demonstra.- 
tion,   leaving  their  present  eroded  and  worn  out  cotton  farms  for  the  new' 
subsistence  homesteads  located  on  good  land. 

In  this  project,  which  has  been  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Univer- 
sity System  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  subsistence  homesteaders  will  not  raise 
cotton,  thereby  furthering  the  reduction  of  cotton  acrea{-:e,  but  they  will  practice 
diversified  farming  on  smialler  acreages,  and  suprlj''  first  of  all  the  foods  v/hich 
they  can  use  at  home.    Perha-os  some  non-competing  crops  will  be  developed  as  an 
aid  to  these  families,  but  the  major  part  of  their  cash  income  will  probably  come 
from  other  sources  of  work,    ilearby  industries  will  loro-vide  a  cash  incom.e  to  some 
homesteaders;  work  on  a  state  and  national  conservation  program  in  close  -oroximity 
to  the  site  of  the  new  comirDinity  will  be  had  by  others;  and  it  is  hoped  that  small 
industries  will  be  established  nearby  to  provide  still  another  source  of  cash 
income. 

This  project  is,  therefore,   striJ'ing  at  a  number  of  vital  problem.s  in  the 
old  cotton  belt  agriculture.     Cotton  production  will  be  decreased  on  the  worn  out 
and  eroded  lands;  diversified  farming  will  replace  the  old  cash  crop  system.;  and 
the  former  farm  iamilies  will  be  enabled  to  become  less  com^Dletely  de-oendent  upon 
agriculture  for  their  cash  income,  but  will  enjoy  some  op'oortunity  to  work  for 
cash  wages  elsewhere. 

A  similar  project  is  being  developed  in  Wisconsin  in  conjunction  with  the 
zoning  regulations  which  several  of  the  northern  counties  of  that  state  are  mtting 
into  effect.     Isolated  farmers,   living  on  sub-marginal  land  in  the  cut-over  areas 
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of  northern  Wisconsin,  are  "being  helped  to  move  to  nev;  locations  in  the  same 
counties  ^ut  on  "better  land.    The  su"b-raarginal  land  will  be  tal-en  over  by  the 
county,   state  and  federal  governments  for  forest  purposes,-  and  these  forests  will, 
in  addition  to  those  already  established,  provide  seasonal  emplo^nrnent  for  the 
homesteaders. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  program 
does  not  contemplate  any  increase  in  the  number  of  fanners.     We  are  aiming,  rather, 
to  encourage,  and  demonstrate  the  practicability  of,  a  way  of  life  that  implies  a 
combination  of  industry  and  farr:iing  on  a  part-time  basis.    Mar^  projects  have 
been  planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  workers  similar  to  that  at  Rochester, 
IT.  Y.,   —  notably  at  Birmingham,  AlabsoTia,   at  Wilmington,   Delaware,   at  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  other  points.    Other  projects  for  rural  populations  are  also  being 
planned,   similar  in  m.any  ways  to  the  projects  in  Georgia  and  Wisconsin,    A  large 
subsistence  homestead  plan  is  being  worl.ied  out  in  Pender  County,  Forth  Carolina, 
as  an  aid  to  the  fann  people  of  the  coastal  plain  region  of  that  state.  Our 
program  to  date  comprises  twenty-five  different  undertakings  in  fourteen  states. 

Recently  Secretary  Wallace  of  Agriculture,   stressed  again  his  well  taken 
point  that  there  are  three  alternative  methods  of  working  out  a  farm  relief 
program.     We  can  stress  the  exporrt  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  by  encouraging 
foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  our  protected  industries;  or  7/e  can  attempt  to 
solve  our  agricultu.ral  problems  on  a  national  basis,  cutting  dov/n  our  production 
to  fit  the  hom.e  market;  combine  these  two  extremes  as  effectively  as  vie  are  able. 
In  any  case,  however,  v;e  shall  be  faced,   either  in  industry  or  in  agriculture  — 
with  the  problem  of  having  to  care  for  a  large  element  of  the  popiilat ion,  the 
product  of  whose  full  time  labor  cannot  be  consumed  without  vital  economic  adjust- 
ment s , 

The  subsistence  homestead  plan  will  become  a  more  and  more  vital  element 
in  our  national  economy/  as  the  tmth  of  this  analysis  is  realized,  and  as  the 
burden  of  caring  for  the  unemployed  workers  and  the  destitute  farmers  becomies  more 
and  more  unbearable.    Only  on  a  basis  of  part-time  la.bor  and  partial  self 
support  from  the  land  can  these  people  be  given  the  opportunity  of  tal-::ing  care 
of  themselves,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  su.b s i st enc e  hom^estead  program  is 
attempting  to  prove.    Our  work  is  thus  intimately  connected,  not  only  with  the 
problem  of  urban  unemploym.ent ,  but  with  questions  of  proper  land  u.tilization  as  a 
basic  means  of  restoring  farm  prosperity. 
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This  nation  is  civilization's  steward  over  some  of  the  richest  land 
resources  of  the  planrt.    Our  acres  produce  more  than  half  of  the  v/orld' s 
cotton;  two  thirds  of  all  the  corn  grown  in  the  world;  and  nearly  half  the 
tobacco.     In  normal  years  our  wheat  harvest  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
one  nation, 

With  magnificent  energy,  earlier  Americans  possessed  this  continent  and 
made  it  produce  for  the  nation  and  the  world.    Their  hard  work  and  skill, 
put  forth  upon  our  endowment  of  rich  soil  and  favorable  climate,  provided  a 
large  share  of  the  export  balances  which  settled  the  debts  we  incurred  abroad-— 
to  build  the  early  railroad  systems  and  industrial  plants. 

3ut  the  present  generation  of  farmers  can  no  longer  produce  to  the 
limit  of  the  land's  capacity.    Through  a  tragic  sequence  of  drift  and 
mismanagement,  our  economy  has  come  into  a  state  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
revise  the  production  schedule  of  agriculture.    Unless  and  until  export  markets 
reopen  for  our  wheat,  corn  (in  the  form  of  hog  products),  and  tobacco,  and  the 
towering  surplus  of  cotton  is  scaled  down,  we  must  limit  the  acreage  planted 
to  these  crops.    The  nation  has  adopted  this  policy  in  order  to  stave  off  the 
final  ruin  which  continued  low  prices  resulting  from  restricted  markets  would 
have  brought  to  the  farmers  producing  these  *rops.    Ultimately,  of  course. ,  ruin  - 
of  these  farmers  wo^ald  have  caused  great  human  misery  in  the  cities  as  well. 

This  national  policy,  to  be  effective,  had  to  have  th^  acceptance  and 
the  action  of  farmers.     The  producers  of  the  Mg  export  crops  liave  concurred 
in  the  policy,  and  are  now  acting  to  make  it       accomplished  fact. 
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At  -planting  time  this  spring,  more  than  2  million  farmers'  v/ill  be  ful- 
filling contracts  to  ta>e  out  of  basic  crops  more  than  Uo  million  acres.  The 
action  of  these  2  million  men  in  changing  their  farming  systems  vtIII  be  probably 
the  greatest  revolution  in  farm  practice  \7lxich  has  ever  taken  place  in  one  season 
in  the  yrorld's  history. 

The'  leap  from  the  springboard  of  the  153^  adjustment  program  lands  us  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  and  one  problems  of  farm  practice.     liVerj  contract 
signer  is  wrestling  now  with  his  own  special  collection  of  those  problem.s.  Most 
signers  are  getting  from,  their  extension  service  offices  the  scientific  a,nd 
economic  research  results  which  will  be  helpful  in  graDr)ling  with  their  situations. 

This  radio  visit  with  you  v/ill  not,   I  am  afraid,   give  you  a  great  deal 
of  help  in  deciding  on  exact  details  of  crop  adjustment;   exce"ot  as  what  I  nay 
point  out  about  long-time  trends  will  help  you  decide  how  to  fit  your  farm  plans 
with  the  probable  course  of  events. 

Although  our  agriculture  is  less  intensive  than  that  of  some  other 
countries,   it  is  too  intensive  for  our  present  needs.     Since  the  v.^ar,   the  area 
required  to  Tjroducc  crops  for  export  has  declined  b^/  some  ko  million  acres.  At 
the  same  tLme,   the  decrease  in  ncuTibers  of  horses  and  males  has  released  about 
30  million  acres  for  the  production  of  food  f'^^r  human  beings;  and  farmers  have 
wisely  used  the  findings  of  science  to  increase  the  producing  capacity  of  their 
livestock  and  have  shifted  in  som.e  sections  to  crops  that  produce  more  per  acre. 

All  these  things  combined  —  loss  of  e:coort  markets,   release  to  food 
production  of  acreage  once  used  for  -oroducing  feed  for  horses  and  irules,  and 
increase  in  production  of  food  per  acre  and  per  head  of  livestock  —  all  these 
have  saddled  agriculture  with  surpluses  that  bear  down  prices. 


other  nations  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  faced  similar  farm  crises. 
"G-reat  Britain,  after  the  Hapoleonic  wars,  was  confronted  ■  with  a  surplus  problem. 
In  order  to  fight  the  isars,  Eritain  had  gone  heavily  into  grain  and  feed  crops 
and  had  "become  almost  self-sufficient  in  these  conraiodit ies.    But  after  the  v;ars 
were  over,  world  competition  made  cereals  available  from  abroad  at  very  low 
prices.    The  result  was  profoiand  agricultural  depression.    Britain  got  o\it  by 
turning  from  field  crops  to  pasture  and  depending  more  on  im.ports  for  cereals. 

Of  course,  we  don't  need  to  depend  on  imports  for  cereals,  Another 
difference  between  our ' situation  now  and  Britain's  100  years  ago  is  that  we  do 
not  have  an  expanding  industry  to  absorb  the  people  released  from  agriculture  by 
the  shift  toward  more  extansive  farming.    However,  the  similarities  in  our 
position  now  and  Britain's  a  century  ago  raise  the  question  of  whether  a  shift 
toward  pasture  and  forage  farming  may  not  be  the  economic  way  out  for  our 
commercial  fanners.     Indeed,   there  are  indications  that  they  would  have  been 
following  this  path  before  now  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  pressure  of  debt 
charges  and  taxes  that  forced  them  to  keep  up  the  production  of  the  crops  that 
yielded  more  cash  per  acre. 

In  fact,  commercial  farmers  in  some  sections  have  started  on  the  course 

of  mere  pasture  and  foragL:...    This  is  clearly  indicated  by  study  of  recent  census 

returns.    Ten  years  ago,  the  trend  in  m.ost  of  ITew  England,  l^Iew  York  State, 

Pennsylvania,  and  eastern  Ohio  was  from  crop  land  toward  pasture  and  from  poor 

pasture  to  brush  and  trees.     In  recent  years  the  trend  seems  to  have  started  in 

Michigan  and -northern  Indiana  and  in  an  area  extending  across  southern  Indiana, 

southern  Illinois  and  central  Missouri  to  eastern  Kansas  and  southward  into 

Kentucky  and  Tciinessee.    The  process  is  the  seeding  down  to  grass  of  arable  land, 

feed 

and  ..buying' mo  re  or  less  of  the  grain  needed  to/the  stock. 


Fot  only  soiind  farm  "business  practice,  "but  also  the  progress  of  erosion 
and  soil  depletion  have  dictated  this  sv.'ing  toward  pastures  in  a  widening  area 
even  in  the  face  of  high  debt  charges  and  taxes.  -  In  fact,  one  of  the  very- 
definite  advantages  of  the  adjustment  program  is  the  opportunity  it  creates 
for  wide  scale  experimentation  in  control  of  erosion  and  demonstration  of  the 
results  of  proved  methods.      This  radio  audience  has- been  told  of  the  special 
contract  rulings  that  apply  in  10  different  areas  where  erosion  takes  heavy 
toll,    Within  these  areas,  farmers  may  remove  from  basic  crop  production 
eroding  instead  of  average  acres,  and  go  in  with  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  a  long-time  demonstration  of  methods  of 
stopping  erosion  and  reclaiming  soil.     Some  2  million  acres  will  be  thus 
treated  in  the  IC  different  sections.     The  results  should  give  a  great  advance 
in  the  technique  of  erosion  control. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  I.ir,  Bennett  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service, 
an  area  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  present  crop  acreage  has  been  rendered 
incapable  of  production  by  erosion,  one  quarter  of  the  crop  land  has  lost  its 
top  soil,  and  nearly  cne- third  more  is  rapidly  losing  its  topsoil.  Recent 
measurements  by  the  Department  in  ITorthern  Missouri  on  a  typical  Corn  Belt  soi 
with  a  gentle  slope,  demonstrated  that  land  put  into  corn  there  erodes  as  much 
in  one  year  as  the  same  land  in  a  well  sodded  pasture  would  erode  in  500  years 

The  acres  left  out  of  basic  crop  production  this  year  must  be  protected 

from  further  destruction  by  washing.     In  terms  of  practical  farm  management, 

that  means  seeding  them  to  a  cover  crop  or  to  permanent  pasture.     In  many. 

sections  of  the  country,  the  trends  in  agriculture  indicate  that  the  farmer 

will  profit  most  by  seeding  them  to  perm.anent  pasture.     Certainly  that  is  the 
practice  which  fits  in  best  with  the  national  policy  of  cutting  acreage  in 
basic  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  conserving  aoii  and  soil  fertility. 
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Whetlier  we  shall  soon  again  need  the  retired  acres  to  produce  export 
crops  de-oends  ivoon  v^hat  national  policies  our  people  choose  to  follow  in  the 
future,     I  shall  not  repeat  my  thesis  that  America  mst  choose  "between  three 
courses;  nationalism  and  isolation,  internationalism,  and  a  v/ell-planned  course 
between  the  extremes.    Upon  which  course  our  people  choose  hangs  the  fate  of  our 
export  markets  for  farm  prodiicts  in  the  future. 

But  v/hichever  way  we  choose,  it  is  to  the  national  interest  to  conserve 
our  "basic  resource  —  the  soil.     If  we  go  the  \7ay  of  little  export  trade  we  will 
force  many  millions  of  acres  out  of  export  crops  and  into  pasture.    Then  the  man 
7/ho  has  already  learned  the  technique  of  pasture  management  will  "be  in  the  van. 
If  we  reopen  export  markets  and  there  is  again  demand  for  more  plowland,  pastures 
and  meado?/s  will  furnish  rich  land  to  pat  into  crops. 

O'bviously,  however,   the  trend  toward  pastures  and  meadows  and  forage  crops 
is  going  to  proceed  at  a  different  rate  in  different  sections,    I  have  commented 
that  this  trend  seems  already  to  be  in  progress  in  the  IJortheast  and  in  the 
territory  at  the  lower  and  Western  parts  of  the  Corn  Belt,    Many  practical 
business  considerations  are  speeding  it  up,   especially  in  the  Northeast, 

Farmers  there  who  produce  surplus  milk  can  get  only  low  prices  for  it. 
They  lose  heavily  on  every  pound  of  surplus  milk  -oroduced  on  grain  feed.  So 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  coming  to  cut  iiiilk  production  down  to  the  base  quota,  or 
as  close  to  it  as  a  man  can  get.     Seeding  down  land  to  pastures  vrciuld  tend  to 
decrease  production,  particularly  in  the  winter.     In  sumner  also  the  production 
would  be  smaller,  for  the  trend  would  be  to  reduce  the  herd  in  proportion  to  the 
 reduction  in  rrinter  feed. 
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On  a  good  many  farms  everywhere,  the  greater  use  of  pastures  and  forage 
would  reduce  the  farmer's  cost  of  production.    That  is,  costs  v/ould  decrease 
faster  than  production  would  decrease.    For  pasture,  as  we  know  it  in  America, 
can  hardly  he  counted  to  produce  half  as  much  animal  nutrients  per  acre  as  crops. 

The  reduction  in  costs  comes  largely  through  cutting  the  amount  of  labor 
necessary.     If  a  man  employs  much  labor  such  a  cut  would  save  out-of-pocket  cash 
CDsts.     If  he  depends  on  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  family  to  operate  the 
farm,   such  a  cut  would  simply  ease  the  burden  of  work,  but  malie  no  reduction  in 
out-of-pocket  costs.    Therefore,   it  seems  likely  that  the  increase  in  pasture 
and  forage  v/ill  com.e  most  quickly  on  farms  above  a  certain  minimum  size. 

This  matter  of  labor  use  and  the  number  of  people  available  to  work  on 
farms  brings  up  one  of  the  knotty  social  problems  involved  in  the  adjustment  of 
agriculture.    The  unemployment  situation  has  ccpjsed  the  children  of  most  farmers 
to  remain  on  the  farm,  in  recent  years.    Before  the  depression  farm  children  in 
great  numbers  migrated  to  the  city  each  year.    But  now  that  the  majority  stay  on 
the  farm  —  and  many  have  returned  to  the  farm  after  having  had  a  try  at  finding 
urban  employment  —  the  supply  of  labor  available  within  the  farm  family  is 
steadily  growing.    This  labor  must  have  employment,  and  to  give  it  the  operator 
of  the  farm  needs  either  to  enlarge  his  holding  or  cultivate  more  intensively 
what  he  now  has.    This  situation  will  retard  the  return  of  crop  land  on  many 
farms  to  pasture  or  forage  production. 

But  if  the  nation  decides  that  returning  land  to  pasture  niust  be 

emphasized  as  a  national  policy,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  against  the  immediate 

interests  of  the  individual  farmer,   it  is  up  to  the  nation  to  make  it  possible 

for  the  individual  to  take  the  step.    That  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  surplus  adopted  in  the  Adjustment  Act  with  its  system  of  benefit  pa^/m.ents  to 
bring  prices  closer  to  parity,  and  finance  farmers  through  the  period  of  balancing 
up  our  national  agricultural  plant. 


Indeed  that  system  and  those  payments  now  make  it  possible  for  thousands 
of  farmers  to  malie  the  switch  to  pasture  and  roughage  in  larger  proportions  in 
their  farming  practice.     If  that  switch  seens  generally  desirahle  and  if 
conditions  of  land  tenure,  taxation,  or  other  legal  or  social  situations  seen  to 
"block  it,  the  nation  must  deal  with  them. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  2  million  men  who  are  under  contract  this  spring  make 
their  decisions  as  to  the  means  they  vvill  use  to  protect  their  ground  from 
erosion  while  it  is  out  of  "basic  crops,   I  hope  they  will  cons^jilt  with  their  county 
agricultural  agents  and  State  extension  specialists.    These  men  have  worked  out 
typical  farm  plans,   seeding  mixtures  and  the  other  technical  information 
necessary.    The  research  men  of  the  Department,   in  cooperation  with  the  replacemen 
crops  section  of  the  A.  A. A.  have  contri'buted  to  the  State  extension  services  a 
considcraole  volume  of  such  information.    There  is  now  at  work  vrithin  the 
Department  a  committee  of  men  acquainted  with  different  phases  of  the  economic 
and  scientific  Imowledge  which  will  help  guide  our  farm,  practice  into  new  roads. 
Their  first  jo"b  is  to  investigate  the  pasture  and  forage  matter  in  its  relation 
to  a,  possiole  switch  from  more  to  less  intensive  comm.ercial  farming.    They  and 
their  fellov/  investigators  in  the  State  experiment  stations  and  extension 
services  are  "bringing  science  to  the  service  of  society  in  this  time  of  economic 
readjustment.    ITo  longer  is  our  Government  criminally  negligent  in  applying 
science  v;ithout  thought  as  to  its  economic  effects. 
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H.H.Bennett 

Director,  Soil  Erosion  Service 
Depcirtruent  of  the  Interior 

Until  recently  we  Americans  have  "been  so  hiisy  making  money,  or  developing 
projects  from  vhich  we  expected  to  make  money, that  we  have  not  t^ken  time  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  land.    We  have  watched  the  rains  carry  away  untold 
wealth  from  under  our  feet,  without  giving  the  matter  a  serious  thought.  In 
order  to  emphasize  once  more  the  enormity  of  the  prohlom  of  soil  erosion,  let 
me  give  you  a  few  figures: 

Thirty-five  million  acres  of  formerly  cultivated  land  have  "been  essentially 
destroyed  in  the  Unit,  d  States  hy  man-induced  erosion.    This  is  the  equivaJent  of 
218,000  farms  of  160  acres  each,  an  area  almost  equa,l  to  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  comhined.    But  this  absolute  wreckage  of  farm  land 
is  only  a  part  of  the  problem.    Of  the  350  million  acres  nov/  under  cultivation 
in  the  United  States,   about  125  million  acres  have  "been  lost  all  or  most  of  the 
productive  surface  soil  ty  sheet  vashing.    A  hundred  million  acres  more  of  our 
cultivated  land  is  undergoing  serious  ^mshirg,  which,  if  not  controlled,  eventu- 
ally will  strip  off  the  surface  covering  to  expose  subsoil  tvro  to  ton  times  less 
productive  than  the  original  soil. 


Easter  than  any  other  •oeo'ole  of  the  world,  we  have  been  depleting  our 
agricultural  lands.     We  have  been  rushing  headlong  in  the  direction  of  a  nation 
of  subsoil  farmers.     Fortunately  in  bhis  new  era  of  thought  with  respect  to 
improved  methods  of  land  use  we  are  coming  to  understand  Fubsoil  farming  as 
moaning  bankrupt  farming  on  bankrupt  land.     Too  many  people  have  assumed  that 
we  have  enough  land  to  withstand  the  most  violent  forms  of  misuse.    Others  have 
looked  u'oon  soil  wastage  by  erosion  as  a  natural  process  over  which  man  has  no 
control. 

In  these  assumptions  "'e  have  been  about  100  per  cent  vTong*     True,  we  have 
an  abundance  of  land,  but  \"e  do  not  have  any  too  much  good  farm  land*  Moreover, 
the  extent  of  this  better  soil  is  being  reduced  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  100 
thousand  acres  destroyed  every  year,  along,  with  a  much  larger  area  made  hope- 
lessly "ooor  by  sheet  washing. 

understand,  please,  this  problem  does  not  relate  entirely  to  the  future. 
At  this  moment  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  are  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  on 
erosion-exposed  subsoil,  where  they  have  no  real  chance  to  make  a  satisfactory 
livelihood,  whether  prices  are  up  or  down. 

The  nation  has  been  completely  asleep  about  this  devastating  farm 

problem,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  thfit  finally  many  people  are  becoming  interested 

in  it,  and  now  we  are  really  doing  something  about  soil  conservation.  Five 

years  ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  ranking  measurements  of  soil  and 

water  losses  from  different  kinds  of  land,  used  for  a  variety  of  crops.  We 

should  have  had  this  basic  information  seventy-five  years  ago.     Now,  under  the 

nev;  order  of  things,  v.^e  ore  going  much  farther.     A  new  bureau,  the  Soil  Erosion 

Service,  has  been  set  up  in  the  Interior  Department  for  the  purpose  of  putting 

(over) 


through  large-siZG  erosion  control  domoiistr^itions  throughout  the  nation.  In 
accordance  vrith  a  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  working  areas  are  to  "be  located 
on  watersheds  representative  of  the  major  eroson  regions  of  the  country.  Control 
is  to  "be  effected  "by  applying  practical  soil-saving  measures  to  every  acre  of 
land  needing  treatment.    These  measures  are  to  he  used  in  accordance  with  the 
adapt aliili ties  of  the  different  kinds  of  land. 

We  are  attacking  the  problem  not  v/ith  cropping  measures,  or  forestry 
measures,  or  engiiBering  measures,  but  with  all  of  these,  employed  in  a 
scientifically  coordinated  program,  using  on  the  job  the  best  land  management 
specialists  available  to  us.    We  shall  terrace  m.any  of  the  less  sloping  areas, 
strip-crop,  grow  cover  crops,  and  use  all  practical  control  measures  that  we  know 
about.    Much  stee"c  land  will  be  trken  o"^-t  of  cultivation,  where  the  farmers  can 
be  brought  to  seethe  logic  of  such  proced^'ire .     These  areas  will  be  returned  to 
forest,  brush  growth,  or  grass,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  v/e  know  vegetation 
is  the  only  sure  means  of  control  the  i\m^rican  farmer  is  likely  to  adopt  under 
these  conditions.    We  shall  not  stop  with  merely  planting  these  steep  lajids  to 
trees  or  grass  or  brush:  we  propose  to  go  beyond  this  and  develop  some  economic 
use  for  such  retired  submarginal  land.    On  the  dry  gTazing  lands  of  the  West,  ■ 
where  erosion  is  just  as  bad  as  in  the  regions  of  high  rainfall,  the  task  ahead 
is  even  more  difficult.     Gi-a.zing  must  be  regolated,  new  plants  introduced,  re- 
seeding  must  be  done  with  drought-resistant  plants,  and  thousands  of  destructive 
washes  closed  up. 

Our  program  calls  not  orJ:^  for  sa.yirjg  the  soil,  but  for  reduction  of  the 
flood  hazai'd,  prevention  of  the  silting  of  reservoirs  and  stream  channels  and 
damage  of  lowlands  by  overwa.sh  of  sand,  and  the  reorganization  of  l?.nd-use  prac- 
tices upon  a  sound  "ohysical  and  economic  basis,     ^"e  propose  to  carry    thirough  our 
program  so  im.prossively  that  the  effects  will  sprea.d  far  and  wide.     If  we  can  do 
this,  and  the  cooperati'^n  v/e  are  norr  roceivihg  indicates  that  we  can,  then  there 
is  no  question  vhat soever  but  that  we  sh^ll  be  able  to  extend  this  indisp'ensible 
work  to  all  areas  needing  'orotection.     This  is  a  "crogram  of  soil  conservg,tion,  not 
one  of  reclaiming  hopelessly  gullied  land.     Te  seek  to  s.ave  the  remaining  areas  of 
good  la,nd. 

Fe  have  been  told  by  the  agricul turaJ  authorities  of  many  states  that  this 
plan  merits  the  cooperation  and  suoport  of  every  patriotic  citizen,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  the  first  large-sc?le  all-inclusive  program  of  correct  land 
utilization  ever  undertaken  by  the  nation.    To  desire  not  only  the  coopera,tion 
of  every  farmer  njid  land    owner,  but  tha,t  of  every  business  man    and  those 
technical  experts  who  know  about  the  land.    W.^-  earnestly  invite  the  suggestions 
and  constructive  criticism  of  all  those  having  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  this  moj-tal  combat  against  an  increased  rational  menace. 

In  la,ter  talks  I  should  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  different  areas 
where  we  are  G,t  work,  give  you   some  of  the  details.    For  ex-ample,  I  believe  you 
woijld  be  interested  in  such  things  as  the  remarkable  experience  we  have  just  had 
with  our  gully  vzork  in  South  Carolina.     There,  we  recently  completed  555  d?jns, 
built  of  local  mn.terials  to  close  up  numerous  expanding  ravines.    A  very  heavy 
rain  fell  over  the  entire  ^roa,  recently,  the  kind    locally  known  as  a  "gully 
washer".     Hot  a  single  dam  washed  out  and  only  eighteen  of  the  365  v/e  re  in  any 
way  damaged.     '.Tith  C.-".A.  labor  '-e  have  just  completed  S,500  d^jns  across  arroyos 
that  have  been  cutting  the  heart  out  of  the  agr i cul t'or al  lands  in  the  Gila  Eiver 
watershed  in  j\rizorja  and  ITev/  Mexico. 

But  building  dams  across  gullies  is  merely  an  incident  of  our  program. 
We  under stna^.  perfectly  th-t  v.-hen  every  g-ally  is  put  ^ander  control  the  major 
problem  of  sheet  erosion  will  still  stand  out  a.head.     Our  progr-^m  will  be  duly 
adjusted  to  this  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
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.   The  Farm  Management  Extens3,on  Service  of  Michigan  State  College  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  sponsors  a 
Farm  Accounting  Project.    This  project  was  started  in  Michigan  in  1929  and 
has  experienced  a  rapid  development  since  that  time.    The  project  is  now 
"being  of fered .in  practically  every  county  supporting  extension  activities 
"by  the  employment  of  a  County  Agricultural  Agent.    Our  complete  service  is 
availacle  to  any  farmer  in  these  countias.    Our  aim  is  to  assist  any  interested 
farmer  in  keeping  a  good  record  of  his  "business  throughout  the  yea.r  and  in 
summarizing  and  analyzing  the  record  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  farm  records  which  we  help  people  keep  are  all  kept  in  the  Farm 
Account  Book  o"bta,ina"ble  from  Hichigan  State  College  or  from  any  County  Agent '  s 
office  within  the  state.    This  "book  is  patterned  after  a  form  originally 
developed  "by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  since  adopted  hy  several  other 
mid-western  institutions.    It  provided  for  recording  a  detailed  inventory" 
of  all  items,  a  complete  record  of  all  financial  transactions  pertaining  to 
the  farm  "business,  a  record  of  produce  used  "by  the  fa.rm  family,  nnd  for 
production  records  of  the  varioia-s  crop  and  livestock  enterprises. 

Farm  Ac  coin  t  Schools  a.re  conducted  at  the  "beginning  of  esch-^ar  in 
each  county.    Instruction  is  given  ahout  keeping  the  record  properly  and 
assistance  is  given  in  recording  a  complete  farm  inventory.  Approximately 
six 'months  nfter  the  record  has  "been  started,  each  cooperator  is  visited  on 
his  farm  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  his  inventory  and.- of f ering  such 
assistance  with  his  record  as  is  heeded.    Then  the.  co operator,  is  met  "by  ' 
individual  appointment  at  the  end  of  the.  year  for  the  purpose,  of  assisting 
him  in  recording  the  ending  inventory. and  checking  his  "book  for  completeness 
and  accuracy.    This  ending  inventory  is  transferred  to  a  new.  "book  as  the 
"beginning  inventory  for  the  ensuing  year.    "Jo  summarize  the  book  for  every 
farmer  who  so  desires. 


An  individual  can  "better  size  up  his  own  situation  when  provided 
with  average  figures  for  other  similar  farms  as  a  "basis  of  comparison.  There- 
fore, each  year  we  prepare  a  detailed  farm  "business  analysis  report  for  each 
of  the  different  t;;7pe-of- farming  a.reas  in  the  state.    This  report  presents 
the  average  results  of  all  the  cooperating  farms  in  the  region.    The  figures 
a.r-3  arranged  so  that  the  individual  cooperator  can  compare  his  own  results  with 
farms  of  similar  size  and  also  with  the  averages  of  the  more  successful  and  the 
less  successful  farms.    Such  a  report  is  returned  to  each  cooperator  by  a 
representative  of  our  department  in  company  with  the  local  agricultural  agent* 
The  report  is  interpreted  and  the  strong  points  and  ^.-veak  points  of  the  farm 
"business  are  disclosed.    The  weak  points  in  particular  are  emphasized  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  suggest  changes  that  vdll  remedy  the  situation. 

Our  cooperators  are  the  t^^/pe  of  men  who  have  been  trying  their  level 
best  to  make  their  business  as  successful  as  possible  under  adverse  economic 

conditions.    Many  of  them  have  been    discouraged  since  1929  by  having  each 
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succeeding  year's  record  show  a  i'rea.ter  loss,  "bait  only  rarely  laas  a  cooperator 
ceased  keeping  a  record  "because  oi  tl.is  fact.    Over  700  of  our  cooperators  are 
now  completing  at  least  their  third  •suGcessive  record.    Over  75  percent  of  those 
who  enrolled  for  the  project  in'19?2  siibmitted  their  records  to  "be  sumraarized. 

Our  cooperators  Irnow  that  when  they  have  a  complete  farm  inventory  it  is 
easy  to  m^ke  a  financi.'^J  credit  statoiaent.    A  financial  credit  statement  is  now 
doma^ndod  when  application  is  mn.de  for  a  lor;i  either  thru  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration or  from  some  local  source.    They  know  that  a  complete  memorandum  of  all 
financial  transactions  serveis  'many  useful  purposes.    They  know  that  the  combina- 
tion of  an  inventory  .n^ad  cash  record  is  essentia,l  if  one  is  to  determine  his 
financial  success  accurately.    They  know  that  a  financial  record,  coupled  with 
some  supplenffintary  records,  particularly  of  production,  is  essential  to  gauge 
the  controllable  factors  responsible  for  relative  success. 

Quite  recently  ma,ny  farmers  have  found  that  an  ordinary  human' s  memory  is 
short.    It  is  difficult  to  make  ap;olication  properly  for  a  contract  under  one  of 
the  Triple-A  programs  without  a  record  of  past  performance.    In  the  future,  it 
will'he  necessary  for  all  farmers  holding  production-control  contracts  to  make 
reports  showing  that  they  have  complied  with  their  terms  of  the  contract.  There- 
fore, it  is  "becoming  more  and  more  essential  that  a  farmer  keep  some  sort  of  re- 
cord. 

¥e  will  continue  to  encourage  all  of  our  Michigan  farmers  to  keep  a 
Farm  Account  Book  s"ach  as  is  availa'ble  from  Michigan  State  College.    A  somewhat 
similar  book  is  available  from  every  state  agricultural  college. 

Farmers  who  do  not  c^re  to  keep  a  complete  record  will  be  provided 
with  one  of  the  .nore  simplified  Farm  Record  Books  just  now  being  released  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,    ^hese  books  are  being  distributed 
nation-wide  by  federal,  state,  nnd  local  extension  forces.    This  book  is  being 
distributed  free.    Every  farmer  not  now  keeping  some  adequate  farm  record 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  securing  one  of  these  record  books  at 
once.    If  rrou  do  not  have  a  county  agent,  see  a  member  of  your  local  production 
control  committee,  or  write  your  state  agricultural  college. 


1/9  PASTUIg  AITD  FORAGE  CHOPS  BULLETINS  AVAi: 

\V  .       J        APR  }  , 

A  radio  tal>  by  H.  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Inf ormation,,  ^delivered 
in  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Eour, 
Thursda:',  April  5,  1954.- 

— ooOoo — 

TEUTOiT:    IVe're  welcoming  hack  to  the  microphone  today  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  used  to  appear  on  the  Fai^m  and  Home  Hour  every  week.    It  has  "oeen 
several  nonths ,  I  thin]<:,  since  he  talked  to  you.    But  now  the  pasture  and 
forage  program  of  "the  Doj^artmont  has  brought  him  out  into  the  open  again. 
Hero  is  Hilton  S.  Eisenhower,  Director  of  Information  of  the  Department. 
What  aro  you  going  to  talk  about,  Milton?    Kore  grass? 

EISE:r:0':;EK:    That's  right,  .Frank,  and,  hello  I '.    Farm  and  Homo  Folks. 

I'm  glad  to  be  visiting  with  you  again, 

I  suspect  that  most  of  you  knov;  by  now  that  we  ha.ve  been  working  lately 
on  a  pasture  and  forage  prograjn.    Y/e're  convinced  tha.t  it  '"ill  bo  of  permanent 
benefit  to  agriculture.    Secretary  Wa.lla,ce  told  you  some  weeks  ago  that  an 
increase  in  pr.sturo  and  forage  acreage  in  our  farming  s;/stem  would  reduce  the 
production  of  ca.sh  crops  --  would  lower  both  the  output  a.n:l  cost  of  producing 
meat,  milk,  and  wool  —  would  conserve  soil  fertility  and  diminish  erosion, 
a-nd,  for  agriculture  as  a  whole,  would  produce  increased  net  returns. 

The  following  week.  Doctor  Holmss  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  the  individual  farmer  faces  v/hen  he  begins 
planni::!''  to  switch  from  grain  production  to  pasture  and  forage  production.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  you  hcaxd  Secretary  T^'allace  broadcasting  from  Philadelphia  - 
He  sa.id  that  in  most  dairy  regions  fa,rmers  ca.n,  with  the  a.id  of  the  emergency 
progrp::i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  mak:e  a.  long-needed 
transition  from  gra.in  feeding  to  forage,  and  thus  put  their,  herds  permanently 
on  a,  more  economic  ba.sis. 

Finally,  in  the  Fr.rm  and  Home  Hour  on  Tuesda„y,  Mr.  Reed  of  the  Bureau 
of  Da.ir^''  Industry,  told  yo-j.  specificaJly  hov^'  dairymen  can  increase  their  net 
returns  by  substituting  a  good  gua.lity  of  rougha.ge  for  mach  of  the  grain  in 
the  feeding  ration.   .  .'  . 

ITow,  today,  I  want  to  carry  these  discussions  a  little  further,  by 
telling  those  of  you  who  are  thinking  of  cutting  down  on  your  grain  crops,  in 
order  to  plant  more  pasture  amd  forage,  that  you  can  get  a  nctmber  of  helpful 
publica.tions  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  .    Now,  of  course,  most  grasses 
cannot  be  planted  until  fall.    Furtherm.ore,  the  spring  planting  season  is 
right  here.    So  I'm  going  to  offer  you  seven  bulletins  today  —  a.nd  these  will 
■  be  the  ones  of  immediate  value.    If  you  want  any  of  them,  i  suggest  you 
write  at  once  to  the  Office  of  Inf ormatio.i.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

First,  we  have  a  new  bulletin,  just  off  the  presses  this  week,  entitled 
G-rowing  Alfalfa.    Its  number  is  F.  B.  1722,  and  when  you  ask  for  your  copy, 
please  mention  this  number  —  F.  B.  1722.    This  bulletin  ought  to  be  in  the 
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hands  of  f^r.rmors  in  all  regions  whore  alfalfa  Is-  produced,  and  espociallj;-  in 
the  West  and  lTortho<ast  where  the  growing  of  alfalfa  is  of  first  importance. 
How,  the  cheapest  source  of  nutrients  for  dairy  cattle  is  good  past-ire.  The 
next  cheapest  source  of  nutrients  is  alfalfa  hay.    It  is  cheaper  than  other 
ha^  crops  and  small  grains  because  it  yields  more  to  the  acre. 

I  don't  know  exactly  hov.^  iiuch  alfalfa  seed  is  availahle  for  planting, 
hut  I  do  know  that  there  is  not  enough  to  provide  as  much  expansion  in 
a^lfalia  acreage  -s  we  should  like  to  see.    Taking  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover 
together,  there  is  sufficient  seed  to  plant  ahout  1  l/2  million  acres  aoovc 
the  normr.l  plantings.    That  would  he  at  least  a  good  "beginning.  Farmer's 
Bulletin  1722  will  give  you  the  information  you  need  aoout  seed  selection, 
choosing  the  field,  sowing,  treatment  of  stands,  and  so  on. 

IJext  —  here  are  three  clover  'culletins  —  Sweet  Clover,  Red  Clover, 
and  Alsiko  Clover.    The  first,  of  these  three  is  entitled,  "Sweet  Clover  in  ■ 
Corn  3jlt  Farming,"  and  its  numhor  is  F.  B.  1653.    This  "bulletin  is  of  value 
mainly  to  you  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Great  Plains.    Sweet  clover 
twenty- five  years  ago,  was  only  a  roadside  weed.    Today  it  produces  more 
pa.sturo  than  any  other  crop  common  to  the  Corn.  Belt,  <and  it's  unoqiualled  "by 
any  other  legume  for  soil  improvement.    In  a  later  discussion,  I  shall  have 
more  to  tell  you  a'oout  soil  improvement  a,nd  soil  "building,  as  these  things 
are  related  to  the  present  move  to  expand  our  pasture  and  roughage  acreage. 
Right  now,  I'm  interested  mainlj/  in  having  you  get  this  "bulletin  if  you 
intend  to  plant  Sv/eetclover  this  spring.    Fortunately,  there  is  a.  fa.irly 
abundance  suppl3-''  of  sv/eet  clover  seed  available.    I'll  repea,t  the  num"ber  — 
F .  B  .  1  o  5o  » 

In  the  lTorthea,stern  quarter  of  the  United  States,  Red  Clover  is  the 
m.ost  important  leguminous  forage  and  soil  building  crop.    The  most  common 
met'--od  of  seeding  is  on  winter  grain,  but  it  also  is  often  seeded  with 
spring  grain.    The  supply  of  Red  Clover  seed  is  just  about  normal  —  and 
while  I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  I  suspect  strongly  that  the  normal  sup-oly 
will  be  used.    Those  of  you  in  the  East  who  want  this  publicp.tion  should 
ask  for  F.  E.  17^39,  entitled  "Red  Clover  Culture." 

The  seed  supply  of  AlsiKe  clover  is  also  about  normr.l.  Alsike 
clover  grows  best  in  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and  will  grow  on  "sour"  land  on 
which  Red  clover  will  not  thrive.    You  farmers  in  the  northea.st  who  want 
this  ^oublication  should  ask  for  Farmers^  Bulletin,  1151. 

ITow,  I'm  inclined  to  speal<:  in  some  detail  about  soybeans.  But 
unf ortujnately ,  the  seed  supply  of  soybeans  is  wn,y  belov;  normal,  n,nd  so 
there  is  not  much  use  in  my  urging  you  to  consider  an  expajision  of  your 
acrea;se  of  this  legume.    Obviously,  in  any  change,  of  practices  to  increase 
the  use  of  forage  crops,  the  soybean  is  certain  to  play  a,  large  part.  It 
can  be  grown  on  soil  not  adapted  to  alfalfa  or  clover.    It  produces  a  hay 
of  high  quality,  and  it  is  more  drought  resistant  and  less  sensitive  to  an 
excess  of  miOisture  than  cowpea,s  a.nd  corn.    So  to  those  of  j^ou  who,  despite 
the  short  seed  supply,  will  be  plajiting  soybea.ns,  and  to  others  who  ma.y 
wa.nt  to  }p-la.n  for  soybean  r.creage  at  some  .future  tine,  here  are  two  bulletins: 
"Culture  and  Varieties  of  Soybeans,"  Farmers'  Bulletin,  1520;  and,  the  second, 
"Soybean  Hay  and  Seed  Production,"'  FarmersV  Bulletin,  1605.    This  'second 
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-.bal-lotin  should  Tdc  of  special  importp.ncc  to  many  of  yoa.    The  shortr.go  of  r. 
scod  supply  this  yofx,  '^.nd  tho  fr.ct  thr.t  vie  rjco  hor.dcd  for  p.n  oxp^.nsion  in 
gr'^.ss  p,nd  Icgxunos,  m.-^.kos  it  rJmo^t  certain  that  many  farmers  will  consider 
the  production  of  seed  this  year.    So,  that  la.st  one  again  —  "Soybean  Hay 
<and  Seed  Production,"  P.  S.  1605. 

Finally,  especially  for  Southern  Farmers  —  or,  more  specifically,  for 
all  of  ^^ou  from  tho  Atlantic  to  eastern  Kansas,  from  the  G-ulf  to  the  Michigan 
hordor,  I  have  here  a  leaflet  on  Lespcdeza..    Its  number  is  L.  100.    For  some 
six  wedcs.  Dean  Cox  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  Doctor 
Pieters  and  others  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  have  been  urging  increased 
plantings  of  Lespedeza.    There  is  an  ample  seed  supply,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  many  of  tho  acres  in  the  South  that  have  come  out  of  cotton  will  go  into 
one  of  the  varieties  of  lespedeza.    We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  the 
planting  season,  so  if  you  want  a  copy  of  this  leaflet,  ITo.  L,  100,  I  suggest 
that  you  write  in  at  once  for  it. 

I'll  be  offering  you  more  pasture  and  forage  publications  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  but  I  don't  want  to  end  my  visit  with  you  today  without  say- 
ing something  more  about  this  whole  change  in  our  farming  system  that  is  giv- 
ing us  more  pastures  and  meadows.    The  change  is  rather  pronounced  in 
Michigan,  northern  Indiana,  and  in  an  area  extending  across  Southern  Indiana, 
Southern  Illinois,  and  Central  Hissouri,  to  E-astern  Xo-nsas,  and  southward  into 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,    That  is  a  favorable  move.    In  recent  weeks,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  inter-bureau  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  was  appointed  by  Secretary'-  Wallace  to  encourage  this  switch 
to  a  less  intensive  faj-ming  system.    This  co.-l  ittee  is  convinced  that  so  long 
as  we  hrve  lost  ra  good  share  of  our  foreign  market  for  a.gricultural  products, 
and  facing,  as  we  do,  a  declining  rato  of  increase  in  tho  home  population, 
there  is  no  reason  why  American  farmers  should  produce  to  the  limit  of  the 
land's  capacity.    You  have  heard  it  sp.id  on  this  program  time  and  again  that 
during  the  War  we  plowed  up  about  45  million  acres  of  land  —  mostly'-  pastures — 
and  since  the  War  a.  reduction  of  work  stock  has  released  aground  35  million  acres 
from  production  of  feed.    IJevertheness ,  we  have  gone  on  producing  intensively, 
when  tho  Fi^irket  c^ld  net  trko  the  results  of  intensive  farming.    We  have  not 
put  mach  acreage  back  into  grass  though  the  trend  that  way  has  begun,  as  I 
mentioned  a  miom.ent  ago.    Less  intensive  methods  that  reduce  the  volume,  but 
also  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  are  what  the  situation  seems  to  require. 
In  mailing  the  change  we  v/ill  give  you  all  the  help  we  can,  and  by  all  means 
those  of  you  who  decide  to  increase  your  apreage  of  pasture  and  forage,  should 
get  in  touch  with  your  county  agent.    Many  of  the  States  ha-ve  publications  that 
are  more  nearly  adapted  to  locp.l  conditions  than  ours  here  in  tho  Department. 
You  should  first  ask  their  advice. 

And  so,  until  my  next  visit  with  you,  -  -  goodbye. 

TSUTOIT:    TharJc  you,  Mr.  Eisenhower.    And  let  m.e  repeat  that,  those  of  3/0U  who  want 
to  get  copies  of  the  balletins  which  Mr.  Sisen/ower  discussed  today,  should  write 
to  the  Office  of  Inf ormr.tion.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^Vashington,  D.  C.  Copies 
will  be  supplies  free  as  long  as  they  are  availo.ble.    Here  are  the  titles  and 
numbers: 

GROWING  ALFALFA,  F.  B.  1722  CULTURE  MTD  VARIETIES  OF 

Sl^'EET  CLOVER  III  CORIT  BELT  FAP1;II2JG,  F.B.  1653      SCYBEAI^S ,  F.B.  1520 
RED  CLO^/ER  CULTURE ,  F  .B .  1339  SOYBSAU  HAY  Ai\rD  SEED  PRODUCE- 

ALSIKE  CLOVER,  F.B.  1151.  TIOIT,  F.  B.  1505. 

LESPEDEZA,  L.  100 


^  •  PASTURE  II^IPROVEI^MT  IIT  KENTUCKY 

A  radio  talk  by  E.  J.  Kiitney,  Associate  Agronoijjist »  Le2^ngton *  Kent\;.cl^V-:. 
delivered  in  the  Land-Grant  College  program  of  the  ^Taiional"  I'arm  and  Home  Horn-.  • 
April  18,  1934.  .  •     •  '  *    "        |   >^    •  ...f  u... 
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Probably  there  is  no  more  beautiful,  fertile,  andl higK$^^i^re|:^p£,d  agri- 
cultural area  in  the  United  States  than  the,  Sluegrass  region  of  ^eeir&73lr-Kenti:i,clqfi- 
After  more  than  a  century  of  use  the  soils  of  this  region  have  lost  little  or 
none  of  their  productiveness  and  have  suff-red-  little  from  erosion;  yet  .this  is 
a  rolling  country  and  the  silt  loam  soils  erode  rapidly  unless  protected.*  They 
do  not  erode  because  two  thirds  to  three  fourths  of  the  land  is  kept  in  grass, 
and  when  used  for  cultivated  crops  it  is  soon  put  back  to  grass.    Good  crop 
yields  are  obtained,  and  the  soil  is  not  depleted.    This  type  of  farming,  in 
which  livestock  production  i s  the  chief  interest,  has  not  only  conserved  the 
soil,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  most  profitable  that  could  be  practiced. 
I  have  frequently  heard  the  statement  by  people  of  wide  observation  that  this 
region  has  suffered  less  from  the  depression  than  any  other  agricultural  region^in 
the  United  States. 

In  climate,  topography,  and  most  soil  characteristics  the  other  agri- 
cultural regions  of  Kentucky  are  much  like  the  Bluegrass  region  and  are  best 
adapted  to  the  same  type  of  farming.    However,  pasture  development  has  made 
little  progress.    Why  does  the  Bluegrass  region  produce  such  excellent  pastures, 
while  other  parts  of  the  State  do  not?     It  is  because  the  soils  contain  so 
much  calcium  and  phosphorus  that  plants  never  suffer  for  lack  of  those  elements; 
whereas  the  other  soils  are  generally  deficient  in  bot:"'  these  elements.  Con- 
sequently, neither  grasses  nor  legumes  thrive  without  soil  treatment,  and  good 
pastures  cannot  be  established.    Under  a  system  of  farming  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  land  is  used  for  the  production  of  grain  and  tobacco  and  which 
necessitates  frequent  plowing,  much  erosion  has  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  soils  have  steadily  declined  in  productivity.    However,  when  lime 
and  phosphate  fertilisers  are  applied  to  these  soils  they  can  be  made  as 
productive  as  the  Bluegrass  lands.    This  has  been  shown  conclusively  in  the 
many  years  of  experimental  work  conducted  by  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  on 
its  several  soil  experiment  fields  and  substations  located  on  the  principal 
soil  areas  of  the  State.    After  a  basic  treatment  of  lime  and  phosphate,  various 
legumes  grow  well  even  on  badly  depleted  soils,  and  the  standard  pasture  grasses 
grow  successfully  in  association  with  tho  le^imes.    At  our  Western  Kentucky 
substation  on  some  of  the  poorest  land  in  the  State,  a  ten-acre  pasture  thus 
treated  has  for  five  years  furnished  ample  grazing  for  six  yearling  steers 
throughout  most  of  the  season.    This  is  two  o,nd  one  half  times  as  much  grazing 
as  an  adjoining  \intreated  ten  acres  furnished  when  sown  to  the  same  mixture  of 
grasses  and  legumes. 

Lime,  phosphate  and  legumes  make  it  possible  to  produce  good  pastures, 
and  good  pastures  increase  soil  productivity  m.ore  rapidly  and  cheaply  than 
other  means.    The  importance  of  legumes  in  p?.sture  improvement  should  be  well 
understood.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  after  a  treatment  of  lime  rjid 
phosphate  some  legumes,  particularly  lespedeza  pjid.  sweet  clover,  make  a  good 
growth  on  even  our  poorest  soils.    They  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  so  that  the 
grasses  thrive.    Throughout  the  life  of  the  pasture  they  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  grasses  growing  vigorously.    The  continued  vigor  of  the  beautiful  central 
Kentucky  bluegrass  pastures  is  due  very  largely  to  the  nitrogen  supplied  by 
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the -heavy  growth  of  TThite  clovef  tjiat  frequentlj'  appears  in  tho  pastures.  The 
Introduction  ef  lespodeza'  into  Kentucky,  espocially  Korean  lespedoza,  has  given 
us.  a  pasture  legume  of  groat  voluot,   ft  groTvs  on  all  types  of  soil,  ricli  Or  poor, 
a;nd  makes  Itf  "best  grorrth  in  miAsvuamor  whon  grasses  are  dormant.    It  niil  play 
a  prominent  part  ift"  pasturs  ImprovQnjent  in  tho  State. 

'   ,       Kentuclsy.  has  enonnous  and  widely  distributed  deposits  of  lime  and  marl 
and  the  phosphate  fields,  tf  Tennessee  are  near-hy,  so  that  the  "basic  materials 
for  soil  building'  can  he  oh tained  at  a  low  cost.    We  can  grow  the  hest  pasture 
legumes.    There  Is  no  reason  why  all  the  rest  of  Kentucky  should  not  eventually 
adopt  a  type  of  farming  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Bluegrass  region,  which 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  improvement  and  profit. 
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SALISBURY; 

Last  month  Mr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Soil  Erosion  Service, 
briefly  outlined  some  of  the  purposes  of . the.  newly  established  Soil  Erosion 
Bureau.     Now  he  is  going  to  say  something  more  about  this  work  which  is 
being  directed  toward  conservation  of  the  remaining  areas,  of  good  land,  and 
he  will  tell  you  where  and  how  the  v/ork  is*being  done.    Mr.  Bennett. 

BENNETT: 

In  my  talk  four  weeks  'ago ,  you  will  recall  tha.t  I  said  t"nis  new  , 

program  is  emphasizing  the  saving  of  the  remaining-  areas  of  good  land  and 
not  the  reclamation  of  hopelessly  gullied  land. 

SALISBimY;  '        '  . 

Mr.  Bennett,  may  I  interrupt  to  ask  if  this  program  will  increase  the 
area  of  cultivated  land? 

BEI^INETT : 

No,  our  program  will  take  out  of  cultivation  considerably  more  land 
than  will  be  brought  back  into  use  for  crops  through  -processes  of  reclamation. 
We  are  "ondertaking  to  help  farmers  take  their  stee-oer  fields  out  of  use  for 
cultivated  crops  and  put  them  into  such  soil-sa.ving  crops  as  trees  and  grass. 

SALISBURY;  ... 

Let  me  ask  again,  I/Ir.  Bennett,   if  you  think  the  farmers  v/ill  go  along 
with  you  in  this  part  of  the  program? 

BENN3TT: 

Yes,   they  are  going  with  us,  and  to  a  very  surprising  degree.  For 
example,  on  one  of  our  watershed  projects,   in  ■  the  northwestern  wheat  belt, 
where  much  steep  land  is  plowed  for  wheat,  90  percent  of  the  farmers  have 
very  willingly  agreed  to  take  out  of  wheat  production  approximately  25  percent 
of  their  farms,  that  is,  their  steeper,  more  erosive  slopes.     We  shall  plant 
these  steep  lands,,  which  are  rapidly  being . reduced  to  sterility,   to  crops  like 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover  and  crested  wheat  gra.ss.     And,  of  course,  we  shall  do  other 
practical  things  on  the  other  fields  needing  protection,  ■ 

SALISBURY;' 

Now  tell  us,  Mr.  Bennett,  where  the  principal,  working  areas  are. 


BENNETT: 

Our  largest  project  Its  on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
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New  Mexico  and  Utali,  an  area  approximating  15  million  acres.     The  population 
of  the  Navajos,  our  largest  •  tribe  of  IndioJis,  has  increased  from  about  8,000 
in  1880  to  nearly  50,000  at  the  present  time.     This  has  resulted  in  largely 
increased  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  the  reservation  area  has  increased 
only  slightly.     The  consequence  is,   that  the  greater  part  of  the  Reservation 
has  been  terribly  overgrazed,  just  as  has  happened  over  so  much  of  the  public 
domain  of  the  western  states.     This  has  brought  about  disastrous  erosion  on 
thousands  of  acres.     The  problem  is  so  exceedingly  serious  that  the  very  life 
of  the  Navajo  race  is  at  stake.     If  something  can  not  be  done  to  check  this 
v\rastage,  then  these  Indians,  v;ho  in  the  past  have  lived  independently,  without 
assistance  from  the  Federal  G-overnment,  must  either  leave  their  inherited 
domain  or  become  wards  of  the  nation.  "  - 

.  -  Already  we  have  gone  far  enough  with  our  reservation  work  to  see  beyond 
question  that  the  situation  is  going  to  be  vastly  improved.     The  Indians 
themselves  in  their  recent  Tribal  Council  agreed  to  reduce  their  flocks, 
and  they  have  further  agreed  to  permit  fencing  of  experimental  areas  and  the 
construction  of  protective  dams  across  the  numerous  rapidly  expanding  gullies.  ■ 
Not  only  have  they  agreed  to  this,  but  they  are  helping  us  do  the  work. 

Most  of  our  v/orking  areas,  however,  relate  to  crop  lands  of  the  higher 
rainfall  regions.    We  have  started,  or  will  start  v/ithin  a  few  weeks,  twenty 
other  areas,  ranging  in  size  from  25,000  acres  to  about  200,0.00  acres  each. 

SALISBURY; 

Mr.  Bennett,  I  think  you  should  tell  us  now  where  these  areas  are, 
these  26,802,000  acres  of  land  on  which  you  will  go  to  the  limit  of  human 
ingenuity  to  check  erosion. 

BEMETT ; 

All  right.     These  starting  points  in  this  huge  national  program  for 
soil  erosion  control  are  in  the  Cotton  Belt  on  the  watershed  of  South  Tiger 
River  in  the  Piedmont  country,  hear  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina;  on  Elm  Creek 
in  the  Black  Belt  of  Texas,  near  Temple;   Sandy  Creek,  near  Athens,  Georgia; 
Brown  Creek  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  region,  near  Wadesboro,  North  Ca^^olina; 
Stillwater  Creek  in  the  Red  Plains  of  central  Oklahoma;  East  Cadron  Creek  in 
the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  near  Conv/ay,  Arkansas;  Cooley  and  Cypress  creeks 
in  Webster  pjid  Lincoln  Parishes  of  northern  Louisiana;  Duck  Creek  in  Smith 
County,  Texas;  Okatibbee  Creek,  near  Meridian,  Mississippi;   and  Buck  and  Sandy 
creeks  near  Dadeville,  Alabam.a;   in  the  dark  tobacco  section  of  South-central 
Virginia,  on  the  v/atershed  of  Bannister  River;   in  the  dairying  section  of  Coon 
Valley  near  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin;   the  corn  belt  of  West  Tarkio  River  and  Big 
Creek  of  northern  Missouri  and  adjacent  Iowa;   the  corn-small  grain  section  of 
central  Illinois  near  Bloomington;   the  wheat-corn  section,  near  Mankato  in 
north-central  Kansas  and  near  Albion  in  central  Nebraska;   the  bean-orchard 
district  of  Southern  California,  near  Santa  Paula;   the  tobacco-small  grain 
section  of  north-central  North  Carolina,  near  High  Point;  and  in  the  grazing 
and  corn-producing  region  of  the  northwestern  Appalachians,  near  Spencer,  West 
Virginia  and  Zanesville,  Ohio.     Additional  areas  may  shortly  be  taken  up  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

SALISBURY; 

Mr.  Bennett,  will  you  state  briefly  at  this  point  just  what  the  program 
calls  for  in  way  of  practical  procedure? 
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BEM3TT; 

The  prograii:  calls  for  the  nse  of  all  the  -oroctical  knov/ledge  our  land 
and  crop  specialists  have  gained  up  to  date.     For  exajnple,  part  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  to  be  protected  with  terracing  and  part  v/ith  strip-cropping. 
Fences  are  to  be  relocated,  where  necessnry,   so  that  the  most  approved 
rotations  m.-T^y  be  employed  -and  that  crop  rows,  may  be  run  along  the  contours 
across  the  slopes.     Soil-protective  croris  are  to  be  grown  and  vegetable  matter 
plowed  into  the  ground;  lime  is  to  be  applied  to  acid  lands  so  as  to  increase 
the  production  of  the  soil-imDroving  legumes,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
steeper  slopes  are  to  be  tal^:en  out  of  cultivation  and  planted  to  trees  or 
grass  or  other  thick  crops. 

SALISBURY:  ■  ■ 

In  other  words,  Mr,  Bennett,  your  program  is  a  coordinated  lan-d-iise 
program,  is  it  not?  You  are  using  many  implements  of  attack,  and  in  a  way 
that  permits  one  operation  to  support  or  supplement  another? 

EEMSTT : 

. It  is  precisely  that,  Mr.   Salisbury;  and  I  feel  it  is  the  only  possible 
way  for  Carrying  out  the  most  effective  erosion-control  work.     For  example,  if 
we  should  give  protection  to  a  field  on  a  lower  slope  above  which  lies  steep, 
erosive  land,   it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  vi^ater  and  eroding  soil  material 
po.uring  down  from  above  would  undo  part  or  all  of  the  work  carried  out  on  the 
field  below.     In  many  instances  infertile  subsoil  would  be  deposited  over  the 
lower  slope,  and  volumes  of  rapidly  flowing  water  would  rip  to  pieces  whatever 
protective  measures  should  be  installed  there. 

Let  me  say  again  that  v;hile  som.e  of  the  125  million  acres  of  cultivated 
land  which  have  been  stripped  of  the  surface  soil  by  sheet  washing  is  fairly 
good  lemd;  much  of  it,  unfortunately,  is  nothing  less  than  bankrupt  land,  and 
farming  it  really  amounts  to  bankrupt  farming. 

As  a  matter  of  warning,  let  me,  add  also  that  another  100  million  acres 
now  in  cultivation  a.re  eroding  at  a  rate  which.,   if  permitted  to  continue,  will 
lose  the  surface  soil  covering  v^ithin  about  20  to  50  or  60  yea,rs. 

-t 

We  have  in  this  country  so  much  land  and  we  i^roduce  so  iftuch  on  it,  that 
we  have  not  even  thought  of -the  m.eaning  of  declining  national  yields.     It  has 
not  occurred  to  m.any  of  us  that  there  is  any  particular  significance  in  the 
fact  that  after  all  our  stupendous  effort  to  imiprove  corn  culture,  our  average 
yields  of  this  crop  throughout  the  country  have  gone  down  instead  of  up.  Since 
the  growing  of  corn  has  not  extended  in  any  very  important  way  out  into  the 
regions  of  submarginal  semiarid  country,  and  since  the  crop  has  not  suffered 
acutely  from  any  widespread  disease  or  Insect  scourges,   it  would  seem,  that 
anyone  could  underst.and  that  soil  erosion  has  defeated  much  of  our  efforts  in 
the;  direction  of  increased  yields  of  corn,  as  well  as  of  cotton  and  wheat. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  subsoil  farmers  can  testify  to  the  misery  of 
farming  land  that  has  been  stripped  of  its  surface  cover  of  rich  loam.  They 
do  not  need  to  testify;  you  can  see  the  effects'in  their  inadequate  homes,  in 
the  scantiness  of  their  furniture,   the  shabbiness  of  their  clothes  and  often 
in  the  hopelessness  of  their  expression. 
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SALISBURY: 

Mr.  Bennett,  you  have  painted  a  distressing  picture  of  the  ravages  of 
erosion.     May  I  not  ask  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  future  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands?     I  think  you  have  told  us  previously  that  fully  75  percent 
of  our  land  is  of  a  sloping  nature  and  sulDject  to  erosion  in  some  degree 
where  cultivated.     Wliat  is  going  to  hecome  of  our  agricultural  domain;   is  the 
situation  hopeless? 

EEMSTT ; 

No,  not  at  all,  Mr.  Salishury.     I  have  "been  talking  ah  out  the  depressing 
side  of  the  prohlem  —  what  has  happened  and  vmat  will  continue  to  happen  if 
Y^e  do  not  take  the  problem  in  hand  and  solve  it  y/ithout  too  much  delay.  I 
think  Americans  have  too  much  sense  to  continue  to  -stand  idly  "by  while  their 
most  priceless  and  indispensahle  asset  is  literally  washing  away  from  "beneath 
their  feet.     It  is  going  to  cost  something  to  take  action,  of  course,  hut 
whatever  the  cost,'  certain  it  is  the  nation  cannot  afford  not  to  do  these 
things,  nor  can  there  he  any  further  delay  about  it.     Eemiemher,  please  that 
erosion  does  not  merely  go  steadily  ahead;   it  goes  ahead  -.vith  increasing 
momentum.     The  subsoil  washes  faster  than  the  soil,  a.nd  v;ith  the  exposure  of 
this,   the  stage  is  set  for  gullying.     Gullying  is  the  beginning  of  the  death 
stage  of  land.     It  is  something  that  should  be  strenuously  opposed  long  before 
it  starts.  *  ■ 

We  might  as  well  understand  now  that  there  is  no  other  possible  riaj  of 
ever  accomplishing  ar^  far-reaching,  effective  v;ork  of  a  permanent  erosion- 
prevention  nature,  except  along  the  line  which  we  are  now  following.    We  must 
continue  to  grov/  cultivated  crops;  we  cannot  plant  all  of  our  land  to  trees, 
nor  can  we  plant  all  of  it  to  grass.    But  we  can  use  the  land  in  a  sensible  way. 
If  anyone  can  think  of  any  other  practical  way  of  overcom.ing  this  greatest 
enemy  of  land,  please  com.e  forward  with  the  details.     Also,  if  there  is  any 
ot"her  v;ay  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  stream  channels,  ditciies  and  costly 
reservoirs  with  mud  washed  out  of  the  uplands,  we  should  like  to  know  about 
that  too.    But  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  other  way,  nor  can  there  be  any 
other  way  really  to  control  floods  along  most  of  our  streams  except  by 
controlling  the  runoff  from  the  very  crest  of  ridges  all  the  way  across  the 
slopes,  where  floods  originate,  on  dov.n  to  the  stream  channels. 

SALISBURY; 

Mr.  Bennett,   this  erosion-prevention  plan  is  a  pretty  tough  job,   is  it 

not? 

BEMETT : 

■  Yes  it  is  —  about  the  toughest  job  imaginable.     We  are  combating  that 
physical  agency  which  more  than  any  other  ph-ysical  agency  or  any  combination 
of  such  agencies,   save  the  light  of  the  s-on  only,  affects  the  character  of 
our  agricultural  lands.    Uncontrolled  water  has  done  far  more  to  carve  to 
pieces  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  combined  activities  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes  and  all  the  digging  and  trenching  of  mankind  since  the  beginning 
of  history.     When  white  men  took  over  this  Piedmont  country  stretching  from 
Washington  city  northward  into  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  southward  into 
Alabama,   there  probably  was  not  so  rriuch  as  one  gully  over  the  entire  area. 
Now  there  are  probably  25  million  gullies  v;ithin  this  same  region.-    All  of 
them  are  there  because  of  our  wasteful  methods  of  using  land.    And  yet,  gullying 
has  not  developed  nearly  so  extensively  as  land  impoverishm.ent  by  sheet  washing. 
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I  thinly  all  of  us  working  on  this  erosion  job  have  decided  that  it  is 
going  to  be  the  toughest  experience  of  our  lives.     But  we  are  willing  to  "break: 
our  "backs  on  the  job.     I  can  remember  hoeing  cotton  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
splitting  rails  a  little  later  on;  but  that  was  play  compared  with  the  diffi- 
culties we  are  now  having  in  getting  this  erosion  program  off  to  a  good  start. 
DoT/n  in  the  jungles  of  South  Am^-rica,  on  one  occasion,   I  lost  40  po^unds  and 
seven  holes  in  the  belt  in  the  course  of  a  single  month,  because  of  the  hard 
going  and  inadeq_uacy  of  food;  but  even  that  was  easy  compared  with  working  all 
day  and  much  of  the  night  v^rith  the  multiplicity  of  details  involved  in  these 
erosion  projects.    But  there  is  stimulation  in  this  v/ork;   every  one  of  us 
realizes  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  continuing  welfare  of  the  nation. 
We  shall  go  along  until  the  machinery  of  the  body  begins  to  grind  too  harshly; 
then  T/e'll  ease  up  temporarily  for  a  bit  of  fishing  somev/here. 

SALISBURY; 

I  suppose  you  are  getting  a  lot  of  help  from  m.any  directions  in  this 
program.,  are  you  not? 

Yes  we  are,  and  we  need  all  that  we  can  get.     This  is  a  cooperative 
program  from  beginning  to  end.     T7e  are  working  in  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation with  the  farmers.     In  addition,  we  want  the  samie  kind  of  cooperation 
from  business  m.en  and  from  every  specialist  who  knows  anything  about  the  land. 
We  are  getting  m^uch  help  from,  the  Extension  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    The  Office  of  Forage  Crops  in  that  Departm.ent,   the  Bureau  of  Chemdstry 
and  Soils,   the  Forest  Service  and  other  bureaus  have  contributed  much,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  continue  to  do  so.     The  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Departments  of  Forestry  and  Conservation  are  helping,  as  are  also  numerous 
civic  organizations.     The  Carnegie  Institution  here  in  Washington  has  given 
us  much  help,  and  many  geographers  and  economists  have  come  forward  with  useful 
suggestions  and  advice.     We  invite  more  of  this,   and  from,  all  sources. 

In  closing  I  waJit  to  express  the  hope  that  every  fa,nrier  in  the  United 
States  v/ill  look  upon  our  erosion  workers  as  their  cooperators  and  helpers. 


«  E  C  P  ^  ^ 
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***** 

Since  talking  to  you  last  year,  it  has  "been  "borne  in  upon  me  more  and  more, 
day  "by  day,  that  there  are  two  vital  factors  in  the  health  of  children  -  one  is  the 
economic  condition  of  the  parents  and  the  other  is  the  education  of  the  parents  as 
regards  their  own  physical  and  mental  condition  as  well  as  that  of  their  children. 
The  young  mother  mast  know  that  her .condition  before  her  child  is  born  is  vitally 
important  in  giving  that  child  a.  chance  to  come  into  the  world  with  a  good  consti- 
tution.   She  should  eat  properly,  she  should  keep  her  mind  as  free  and  as  happy  as 
possible.    This  means  self  control  and  no  indulgence  in  tempers  or  tenrperam-ental 
moods.    However,  all  of  these  things  are  only  possible  when  human  beings  have  a 
sense  of  material  security.    Large  incomes  are  not  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
either  of  these  ends,  but  is  must  be  possible  to  attain  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living  or  a  woman  can  not  bring  a  healthy  child  into  the  world.    Once  a  child  is 
born,  it  must  be  possible  during  the  years  of  growth,  to  give  it  proper  food  and 
proper  housing  and  to  maintain  mental  equanimity  which  vdll  insure  an  even  tempera- 
ment and  justice  in  administering  discipline  and  sanity  in  planning  the  life  of 
the  family. 

Economic  security  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  achievement  of  these  ends.  It 
is  frequently  said  that  children  pre  the  one  joy  of  the  poor  ars-d  it  is  true  that 
a  low  standard  of  living  frequently  means  very  large  families.    We  mast  not, 
however,  have  any  foolish  sentimentality  about  this.    It  is  a  lovely  thought 
that  no  matter  how  poor  people  may  be,  they  can  not  be  robbed  of  this  joy  in 
having  children,  but  we  should  go  a  step  further  and  rea,lize  how  terrible  poor 
economic  conditions  can  make  this  beautiful  experience  and  if  th^re  is  even  a 
moment  of  joy,  what  sorrow  often  follows  in  its  wake. 

Children  are  entitled  to  a  decent  home  and  that  includes  parents  not 
harassed  by  the  constant  fear  of  being  pauperized  and  of  ha.ving  no  certainty 
as  to  the  nppea.rance  on  their  table  of  the  daily  bread  which  we  so  glibly 
pray  for.    Modern  intelligence  mast  reject  a  civilization  thr^t  does  not  strive 
for  this  amount  of  security  for  every  human  being.    Therefore,  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  child  health  week,  I  v/ould  sound  a  warning  tha.t  they  mast 
be  interested  also  in  economic  conditions  and  in  political  conditions  as 
they  affect  the  dally  lives  of  our  people  and  ichey  mast  strive  to  understand 
and  intelligently  handle  public  questions  if  they  really  wish  to  do  a  good 
job  as  regards  child  health. 


.Vila  TI70  DECAISS  IMER  THE  SMITH-LEVER  ACT 

Radio  Address  of  A.  Frank  Lever  from  T7ashington,  D.  C,  orx  May  8,  1934 
in  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  "by  l^resident  T7ilson 
of  the  Agricultural  Act.  —  Broadcast  in  National  Farm  end  Home  Hour  hy  50 
associate  NBC  radio  stations. 
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Three  names  will  stand  out  for  all  time  as  constituting  the  Immortal 
Trinity  of  Agricultural  Leadership  in  the  United  States  -  James.  YJilson,  the 
father  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  elder  Henry  Wallace, 
the  earnest,  ever-fighting,  champion  of  the  economic  rights  and  equality  of  the 
farmer;  and  Doctor  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the  originator  of  a  practical  idealism  in 
agricultural  education  and  a  new  and  unique  method  of  teaching  it. 

These  three  were  friends  and  neighbors  for  many  years,  interchanging 
thoughts,  swapping  dreams,  evolving  new  ideas  and  working  to  the  common  purpose 
of  making  agriculturelan  occupation  in  which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  might 
engage  with  pride  and  hope  of  reasonable  reward  as  a  return  for  the  outlay  of 
labor,  capital  and  brain  required. 

The  influence  of  the  thinking  of  these  three  men  upon  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  farmer  in  their  generation  and  in  the  future  t-o  come  is  as 
immeasurable  as  were  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  upon  the  " 
r§^ligious  life  of  the  world.    The  doctrines  of  these  men,  especially:  those  of 
Doctor  Knapp,  were  based  upon  a  militant,  missionary,  religious  spir:t,  and  the 
results  have  iiad  not  onl^r  a Isrge  influence  upon  the  businc-ss,  but  upon  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  American  farmer  and  farm  home. 

Doctor  Wallace  Buttrick,  in  1914,  was  visiting  David  F.  Houston,  then 
President  of  the  State  A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas.    Doctor  Knapp  at  the  same  time 
was  in  Texas  inaugurating  his  system  of  teaching  agriculture  by  the  demonstration 
method.    Houston  said  to  Buttrick:    "There  are  two  universities  here  in  Texas, 
one  is  at  Austin,  the  other  is  Doctor  Knapp". 

And  what  was  the  "Doctor  Knapp  University"?  Upon  whn.t  fundamental  philoso- 
phy was  it  bedrocked?    Let  him  say:    "To  develop  the  resources,  increase  the 
harvests,  improve  the  landscapes;  brighten  the  homes  and  flood  the  people  with 
knowledge  ahout  helpful  things".    And  again:     "To  readjust  agriculture;  to 
reconstruct  the  country  home  and  to  put  rural  life  upon  a  higher  plane" ,  and  all 
this  to  be  accomplished  by  the  demonstration  or  objective  method  of  teaching,  of 
having  the  farmer  learn  by  doing. 

Speaking  of  the  Knapp  System  of  dem.onstration  teaching  and  the  ends  sought 
to  be  accomplished  under  the  Knapp  philosophy,  Walter  Hines  Page  said:  "This 
is  the  greatest  single  piece  of  constructive  educational  work  in  this  or  any  age". 
Another  great  educator  said  of  Knapp  himself:     "He  is  the  one  great  agricultural 
statesmen  tha.t  this  country  has  thus  far  produced";  Djrid.  may  I  add  that  he  is  the 
o:b   great  agricultural  leo.der  of  this  or  any  age  whose  every  effort  was  fashioned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  common  men  of  the  farm  and  to  do  it  in  a  common  sense 
way.      His  scheme  of  education  for  the  farmer  was  a  democratized  system  directed 
almost  entirely  to  the  problems  of  the  average' farm  and  farm  home.    He  had  no 
fear  for  the  perpetuity*  of  American  institutions  as  long  as  contentment  and 
happiness  were  gathered  about  the  fireside  of  the  farm  homes  of  the  country. 

(over) 
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17e  are  gathered  to  031013 rate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  signing  by- 
President  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Act.    That  Act  in  reality  under-  C 
took  and  does  make  national  in  scope  and  permanent  in  status  the  Doctor  Knapp 
University  ideals. 

The. idea  that  I  wished  to  perpetuate  is  contained  in  one  of  his  deliver- 
ances:   "We  are  likely  .to  forget  some  of  the  things  we  see;  we  will  prolJahly  for- 
get most  of  the  things  we  read;  hut  we  generally  never  forget  the  things- tha.t 
we  do".    TM.s  is  the  nuh,  the  kernal,  the  heart  of  the  Agikniltural  Extension  Act 
as  it  was  prepared  at  the  time  and  put  through  Congress.  ■'  ■ 

Daring  the  two  decades  of  its  existance,  the  system  has  demonstrated  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  it    .was  "built. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  signing  of  the  Act  came  the  outhreak  of  the 
World  War  in  Europe,  into  v/hich  a  fev;  years  later  our  people  were  engulfed.  ' 
Armies  traveled  on  their  hollies;  the  cry  for  food,  feed  and  clothing  arose. 
The  only  organized  forces  prepared  to  meet  this  need,  "both  for  our  people  and 
our  allies,  v/ere  the  Extension  Forces.    The  hugeness  of  the  undertaking  did  not 
deter  them.    The  American  Army  was  the  hest  fed  and  clothed  the  world  'ever  saw, 
and  our  soldiers  may  thank  the  Extension  Service. 

Then,  came  peace  with  its  haf fling  problems.    Great  surpluses  had  "been 
piled  up  under  the  initiative  of  the  agents.    Maxiraum  price  levels  were  reached. 
Agricultural  prosperity  was  everywhere.    Extravagant  ideas  were  ranipant.  We 
were  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  and  expected  it  to  continue.    The  deflationary 
period  came.    Earm  price  levels  dropped  from  the  artificially  high  peaks  of  the 
■  war  period  to  abnormally  Iotj  planes.    The  Oouhty  Agent  again  was  called  upon  to 
,.    formulate  and  promulgate  policies  not  only  to  cushion  as  largely  as  possible  the 
disastrous  financial  effect  upon  the  farmer  of  this  abrupt  drop  in  pi*ico  levels, 
but  to  meet  the  more  difficult  task  of  readjusting  the  agricultural  thinking  of 
•the  nation,  warped  severely  as  it  was  by  the  nightmare  of  the  war  period.  He 
succeeded  in  doing  both# 

During  the  past  decade,  the  acute  problem  of  the  Extension  Service  is  the 
ever- increasing  surpluses  of  staple  a4:ricul1:ural  products.    The  world  needs  all 
we  have  of  food,  feed  and  clothing.    World  statesmanship  must  find  a  method  to 
enable  people  who  need  to  pay  for  what  they  need  reasonable  prices  to  those  who 
have  their  needs  to  sell.  There  must  be  found  an  adjusted  balance  of  farm  pro- 
duction with  world  consumption.    Whatever  may  be  the  plans  agreed  upon,  it  v/ill 
be  the  County  Agent  v/ho  will  be  called  upon  to  put  them  into  operation  in  this  c 
country.    He  has  been  the  burden-bearer  in  every  crisis  which  has  faced  American 
agriculture  during  the  past  two  decades.    He  has  been  the  spearhead  of  the 
attack  upon  every  difficult  agricultural  situa.tion.    He  has  met  his  varied 
responsibilities  with  the  kind  of  leadership  that  defies  defeat. 

•  ■         And  now,  at.  the  end  of  twenty  years,  it  can  be  said  with  all  emphasis 
•   and  in  all  truth,  that  our  Extension  Forces,  men,  and  women,  represent  the  best 
disciplined,  most  practical*,  most  loyal,  most  efficient  and  cohesive  organization 
of  a.gri cultural  leadership  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  agriculture  can 
be  said  to  have  a  genuine  leadership. 
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The  County  Agent  will  continue  to  "be  to  American  agriculture  what 
Kipling's  hero  is  to  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire: 

"For  it's  Tonmy  this,   'an  Toiamy  tha.t, 

'An  chuck  him  out,  the  hrutet 
But  it's  'Savior  of  'is  country' 

yhen  the  guns  he  gin  to  shoot"  • 

It  is  always  dangerour  to  prophasey.    B^-t  I  take  the  risk  to  say  that 
when  the  one  Ixindredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Extension  Act  is 
celebrated,  the  County  and  Home  Economic  Agents  will  be  found  furnishing  the 
leadership  then  as  now  in  every  movement  whose  objective  is  a  more  profitable 
agriculture  with  a  more  contented  and  happy  farm  population. 


A  radio' talk, iDy  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Monday,  August  27,  I93U,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  "National 
Pcarn  and  Home  Hour,  "by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 
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Last  week  marked  the  beginning  of  the  1935  adjustment  programs.  Of 
course,  farmers  and  the  A. A. A.  still  have  a  lot  to  do  to  wind  up  the  business 
of  the  I93U  adjustment  programs,  and  the  job  of  lightening  the  burden  of  the 
drought  UTDon  the  farming  communities  is  going  to  claim  much  attention  for  the 
next  few  months. 

But  farmers  and  the  Government  have  already  begun  to  look  past  these 
immediate  jobs.    The  first  plans  have  been  made  for  next  year  by  the  producers 
of  wheat  and  the  producers  of  peanuts.     In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of 
wheat  growers  cooperating  in  acreage  adjustment,  and  also  in  accordance  with 
the  changed  wheat  supply  and  demand  situation,   the  adjustment  program  for  1935 
is  for  signers  of  wheat  contracts  to  plant  90  percent  of  their  base  acreage. 
The  adjustment  program  for  peanuts  hasn't  come  down  to  an  acreage  basis 
yet,  but  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  growers,   the  AAA  has  worked 
out  a  plan  for  making  rental  and  benefit  payments  this  year  to  cooperating 
growers  who  will  agree  to  adjust  their  acreage  next  year. 

Now  returning  to  the  wheat  iDrogram  for  1935  "^o'*^  wheat  producers 

will  want  to  kngw  how  big  a  crop  is  likely  to  result  from  a  planting  of  90 
percent  of  the  base  acreage  by  contract  signers.    Well,  if  the  abandonment  of 
acreage  and  the  yields  are  average,  contract  signers  and  the  other  men  who 
plant  wheat  probably  will  harvest  aroujid  775  million  bushels  next  year.  As 
you  have  heard  a  good  many  tim.es,  the  nation's  carryover  of  Y/heat  v/ill  probably 
be  cut  down  to  I25  million  bushels  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing 
year.     So  we're  likely  to  have  a,  total  supply  of  900  million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  1935-36.    As  you  know,   the  normal  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  is  625 
million  bushels.     So  the  mark  at  which  farm.ers  and  the  Government  are  aiming 
is  a  wheat  supply  that  will'  fit  the  needs  of  this  country,  and  will  leave 
some  275  million  bushels  for  export  and  carryover.    That  is  about  what  we  need 
to  balance  the  production  of  wheat  against  the  demand  for  it  in  this  country 
and  in  the  v/orld,  and  still  retain  ample  reserves  to  insure  this  country 
against  shortage  in  case  succeeding  crops  should  fail. 

I  think  it  is  v/orthwhile  to  say  a  word  here  about  the  international 
wheat  situation.     Last  Friday,  Secretary  Wallace  said  there  is  substantial 
hope  that  the  wheat  nations  of  the  world  will  agree  to  extend  the  present 
in'ternationaJ  wheat  plan  for 'another  year.     I  think  no  one  v/ill  deny  that  the 
effects  of  this  year's  international'  action  have  been  beneficial. 

Three  years  ago  the  farm  price'  of  wheat  v/as  35  cents  a  bushel.  Today 
producers  are  receiving  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  cents  a  bushel.     Of  course, 
the  reduction  in  supplies  that  brought  about  the  increase  in  price  wasn't  all 
due  by  any  means  to  the  international  agreement.    But  the  agreement  did  help 
to  cut  the  -world  surplus  of  wheat  in  half.  ,  F-orthermore ,   it  helped  to  bring 
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-ilDout  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  European  wheat  importing  countries.  Two 
years  ago  those  countries  were  frantically  "building  their  harriers  against 
wheat  imports  higher  and  higher  and  each  trying  to  "become  self-s^af f icient * 
How  they  have  started  to  follow  a  different  policy.     They  are  discouraging 
, production  of  wheat  within  their  "borders,  and  hesides  that  are  pledged  to 
reduce  the  existing  "barriers  against  outside  wheat  as  soon  as  the  world  prices 
reach  more  normal  levels. 

The  world  wheat  prohlem  is  not  yet  solved.    But  there  has  been  progress. 
.Two  years  ago  it  looked  like  an  insolu"ble  problem.    Now,  methods  for  coping 
with  it  are  being  developed  in  most  of  the  '/vheat  producing  countries  of  the 
world.     Secretary  '.Tallace  gives  assurance  that  this  country  will  cooperate  in 
any  international  agreement  that  will  be  reached  governing  next  year's  crop. 
Meanwhile,   the  news  for  you  wheat  gro'wers  is  the  increase  of  5  percent  in  the 
planted  acreage  for  1935>  and  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  bushel  in  benefit 
payments. 

Now  just  a  few  words  about  the  present  situation  of  the  plan  for  adjust- 
ment of  peanut  production.  '  It  may  surprise  some  of  3^ou  in  the  North  to  hear 
that  200  thousand  men  grow  peanuts  as  a  farm  crop.     The  price  went  very  low  in 
1932  —  down  to  1  and  six-tenths  cents  a  po'ijnd.     Last  year  it  was  up  some,  up 
to  2  and  nine-tenths  cents  a  po'ond.     Last  winter,   the  Congress  made  peanuts  a 
basic  agricultural  commodity  under  the  Agric'ultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  adjustment  plans  are  just  being  v/orked  out.     The  man  in  charge  of 
the  work  of  planning  with  cooperating  growers  is  J.  B.  Hutson,   the  chief  of 
the  tobacco  section,  who  is  well-kno^,vn  to  you  folks  in  the  Southeastern  states, 
as  the  man  in  charge  of  the  successful  tobacco  adjustment  programs. 

The  general  scheme  of  peanut  adjustment,   so  far  as  it  is  worked  out  at 
present,  is  to  make  benefit  pa'nnents  this  season  to  growers  on  a  part  of  their 
crop  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  oil,  instead  of  being  sold  for 
•shelling.    Besides  the  benefit  payments  on  this  portion  —  the  percentage  is 
yet  to  be  worked  out  —  a  cooperating  grower  would  receive  rental  pajTnents  in 
consideration  of  agreeing  to  adjust  production  to  a  desirable  level  next  year. 
Mr.  Hutson  and  the  cooperating  lea,ders  of  peanut  growers  expect  to  have  thj 
details  of  the  plan  completed  and  contracts  available  to  growers  before  October 
first.  ■'  .  ■ 

7ell,  I've  given  a  lot  of  tim.e  to  the  adjustment  plans  of  1935*  That's 
natural,  because  they're  new.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  work  of  the 
AAA  last  week  was  devoted  to  continuing  the  193^  programs  of  adjustment  and 
drought  relief.     To  the  members  of  this  audience,  I  think  two  actions  were 
the  most  important  of  the  week.    One  was  the  extension  of  the  corn  loans  to 
January  first,  1935*     The  other  was  the  plan  for  allowing  the  members  of  the 
cotton  producers'  pool  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  12-cent  loan  plan  on 
cotton  which  was  announced  from,  the  White  House  last  week  and  which  I  told 
you  about  in  last  Wednesday's  program. 

Here's  the  plan  on  the  corn  loans.     If  a  man  wants  to  have  the  loan 
extended  to  next  January  first,  he  must  execute  and  return  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  prescribed  form  of  agreement  not  later  than  the  first 
of  October.     To  obtain  this  extension  he  v/ill  be  required  to  provide  satis- 
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f actor:/  storage  for  the  corn  until  March  1,  1935 »  ^^^^        cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  event  he  desires  to  sell  stored  corn  after  Septemher  15  to 
first  offer  it  for  sale  at  the  local  elevator  market  price  to  such  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  ConFaodity  Credit  Corporation  may  designate 
hy  public  announcement.     If  the  Comjiiodity  Credit  Corporation  designates  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  v/hich  the  corn  is  to  he  offered,   or  if 
the  agency  designated  does  not  accept  the  borrower's  offer  immediately,  the 
"borrov^fer  v/ill  he  free  to  dispose  of  the  corn  in  commercial  channels,  except 
that  all  sales  of  pledged  corn  other  than  to  a  Government  agency  require  the 
consent  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  m^ust  he  made  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  heretofore  approved, 

Well  that's  that  on  the  corn  loans.    ITow  let  me  give  you  cotton  pro- 
ducers the  procedure  to  follov/  if  you  Vv^ant  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  ^ 
12-cent  cotton  loan  plan. 

You  already  have  been  advanced  10  cents  a  pound  against  the  cotton  that 
you  accepted  as  part  payment  for  your  participation  in  1933  acreage  adjust- 
ment.   Then  you  oY^e  the  Government  a  small  carrying  charge  for  storing  the 
cotton  for  you  and  since  Pebri-iary  first,  193^»    This  charge  is  30  cents  a 
month.    '^OYJ  if  you  own  certificates  for  cotton  in  the  pool,  you  can  authorize 
the  pool  manager  to  borrow  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  an  additional 
2  cents  per  pound  or  10  dollars  per  bale  for  each  bale  represented  by  your 
certificate.    From  this  the  pool  manager  will  deduct  the  amount  you  owe  the 
Gov-e^nmrent  for  storage  charg-es  iand  will'  send  you  the  balance,  which  at  present 
will  amount  to  about  $7»60  per  bale.    This  will  be  good  nev/s  to  some  U50 
thousand  cotton  producers  who  own  the  2  million  bales  of  cotton  in  the  pool 
at  the  present  time.     If  all  of  these  U50  thousand  men  authorize  the  pool 
manager  to  obtain  the  2  cents  advance  for  them,   the  whole  group  v.dll  receive 
aro'jnd  1^  mdllion  820  thousand  dollars. 

The  final  matter  that  I  want  to  report  on  today  is  progress  of  the 
Triple-A  and  Department  of  Agriculture  drought  relief  activities  during  the 
past  week.     The  job  of  drought  relief  now  extends  into  1^21  counties.  1100 
of  these  are  emergency  counties  and  321  are  secondary  counties.     In  each 
county  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  AAA.  have  undertaken  to  help 
farmers  carry  through  m.easures  of  relief.     This  past  vireek,   the  Department  and 
the  AAA  organized  a  drought  plans  conmittee.    The  formation  of  this  committee 
marks  the  end  of  the  stage  of  emergency  organization  and  drought  relief  work, 
and  incorporates  that  work  in  established  major  programs  of  the  appropriate 
units  of  the  Department. 

The  problem  of  the  nation  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  people  ?;hose  incomes 
have  been  blasted,  along  vdth  their  crops,  by  the  hot  v/inds  of  a  rainless 
spring  and  summer,  to  help  thai-i  come  through  the  winter  adequately  nourished 
and  equipped  with  livestock  and  crop  seed  to  carry  on  their  businesses  in  the 
coming  years. 


JUJLILM, 
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^^f^  PASTURE  AND  HAY  FOR  HAIRY  PROFITS 

A  radio  talk  "by  C.  G.  Bradt ,  Dairy  Specialist,  Ithaca,  New  York,  delivered 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Parm.  and  Home  hour,  .Wednesday, 
SeptemlDer  19,  1934,  and  broadcast  by  a  network  of  48  associate  NBC  radio  stations. 

■    -  :.  .  Aguoultuie 

.Time  and  time  again,  I  have  heard  dairymen,  say,  "My  cows  are" ho-f  doing 

well  this  year,  my  pastures  a-r-e  bad"  or  they  may  say,  "My  hay  is  poorer  than  _^ 

usual  and  my  cows  are  not  maintaining  their  milk  production.'-'.  .-Perhap's  "you'hJ^^St-MMBiww 
had  this  experience  on  your  own  farm  and. you  know  how  difficult  It' is^'to  produce 
milk  when  pastures  are  short  or  your  hay  is  of  poor  quality. 

Pastures  and  hay  on  the  dairy  farm. play  an  important  part  in  our  dairy  feed- 
ing operations.    This  year,  the  lack  of  normal  pasturage  and  the  shortage  of  hay 
in  many  drought  stricken  areas  of  the  coujitry  has  brought  the  importance  of  these 
crops  squarely  before  us.    Milk  carjiot  be  profitably  produced  on  most  farms  without 
good  pastures  in  summer  and  high  quality  hay  in  the  winter.  ■  If  we  have  not  known 
this  before,  the  drou.^:ht  of  this  ye,-r  has  surely  taught  it 'to  us. 

Not  long  ago,  I  was  talking  with  a  northern  New  York  dairyman  and  he  was- 
telling  me  that  in  ordinary  years -he  cut^  60  to  80  loads  of  hay.    It  was  a  poor 
year,  he  said,  when  he  failed  to  get  60  loads.    This  year,  he  only  cuts  25  loads. 
His  pasture  had  also  been  very  poor  all  sumjner. 

Was  this  man  worried?    Any  one  would  be  worried  if  he  had  sixteen  milking 
cows,  young  stock  and  horses  to  feed  this  winter  and  only  25  loads  of  hay  to  do 
it  with.    I  can  tell  yoii  that  this  dairyman  had  learned  the  value  of  pasture  and 
hay  if  he  did  not  know  it  before. 

Te  hope  that  we  may  never  see  drought  conditions  again  as  we  have  seen 
them  this  year,  even  though  they  have  taught  some  of  us  a  real  lesson.  After 
this  e.xperience,  hay  and  pasture  crops  will  be  given  a  higher  rating  among  the  crops 
which  we  grow.    These  crops  on  the  dairy  farm  are  the  fo-'ondation  upon  which  the 
whole  dairy  ration  is  based.    With  plenty  of  good  hay  and  pasture,  many  of  our 
cow  feeding  problems  are  largely  solved. 

In  many  northern  sections  which  have  been  affected  by  the  drought,  new  seed- 
ings  sown  with  the  spring  grain  have  been  ruined  this  year.    New  York  State  dairy- 
men have  been  seeking  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  such  cases.    They  will 
need  these  new  seedings  for  hay  next  year. 

Our  New  York  State  farm  crops  specialists  have  suggested  that  these  fields 
be  harrowed,  -  not  plowed,  at  frequent  intervals  this  fall  right  up  until  freezing 
weather  comes.    Next  spring,  when  this  land  is  workable,  harrow  some  more.  Follow 
this  spring  ho.rrowing,  by  seeding  the  regular  meadow  mixture.     Do  not  use  a  nurse 
crop,  however. 

These  seedings  which  are  put  out  alone  in  the  spring,  yield  their  first  crop 
considerably  later  than  do  regular  seedings.    Usuallj^  they  are  not  ready  to  cut 
before  the  first  of  August.    Meadows  seeded  in  this  way  yield  fairly  well  and  tend 
to  produce  a  much  larger  percentage  of  clover  the  second  year  than  do  the  common 
run  of  second  year  meadows. 


(over) 
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If  you  live  in  the  northern  h-qmid  regions  and  your  ,.,see dings  this  .year  have 
failed,  it  may  be  advisable-  to  try  but.,  this  plan  of  're-seCiding  them.     If  is  one' 
'^ay  of  avoiding  a  hay  shortage  another ;  season' because  of  the  drou^ght  this  year.; 

l^ow  let  us  look  at  our  permanent  pastures.    How  have  they  fared?  ^.There 
the  grass  roots  have  not  been  killed  our  entirely.,  rains  should  bring  tiiem  back 
to  their  normal  carrying  capacity  although  it, is  doubtful  if ■  much  feed  can'bs. 
coimted  upon  this  fall.    Pasture  grasses  in  most  sections  of  the  East  respond 
readily  to  applications  of  super-phosphate .    Jn'New  York  State,,  an •application  of 
500  pounds  of  super- phosphate  to  the' acre  once  in  five  years,  will  rstimulate ■  the 
pasture  grasses  and  materially  increase  their  yields.    These  super- phosphate 
treatments  should  be  applied  broadcast  this  fall  as  soon  as  eastern  farmars  can 
got  at  it.  ■  ■  .  ■ 

In  making  your  plans  for  next  year  and  future  years,  do  not  forget  the 
value  of  a  plentiful  supply  of- high  quality  hay  and  pasture.    Your- dairy  profits 
depend  upon  the  liberal  feeding  of  yo-ur  good  cows  both  in-- winter  and  in  summer. 
Let  your  hpy  tmd  pasture  crops  '  do  their  part.    Through  careful  planning  and  sound 
management  nothing  short  of  another  serious  drought  will  find  you  with  your  barns 
unfilled  and  your  pastures  not  much  "better  than  exercise  grounds  for  j^our  stock. 

I  would  sug;Tegt  that  you  consult  your  co-anty  agricultural  agent  and  secure 
from  him  all  the  latest  information  on  pastures  and  hay  crops  adapted  to  your 
locality.    Certainly,  more  and  better  ro-ughagc  is  a  need  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
Feeding  cows  for  profits  depends  upon  it.    '  ' 


■v.,  T?EAT  A  ;COCPERA.TIVE  CHEESE  FACTORY  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  EAEliOIR 

■-3  A  radio  tp-lk  "by  John  M.  Kroll,  farmer,  Shawano,  Wisconsin  "broadcast  in 

^ho  Land  G-rant  College  radio  hour,  Wednesday,  Scptemhor  19,  1934,  hy  IIBC  and  50 
associate  radio  sta.tions. 


I  have  for  several  years  operated  a  farm  in  Shanano  County,  Wisconsin, 
where  there  are  a  himdred  local  cheese  f.actories,  manufacturing  in  a  normal 
year  about  14,000,00C#  of  cheese,  mostly  of  the  American  t^rpc..   Among  the?e  arc 
many  good  cooperative  factories,  o-^^med  and  operated  Dy  f-'^jrmors  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board  of  Directors  chosen  "by  the  stockholders  at  their  cjinual  meet- 
ing.   They  hire  a  cheesem^rJcer  who  m^^y  or  mr^y  not  he  the  business  mano^cr. 

It  is  the  largest  number  of  coopero.tively  minded  dair^rmen  in  Wisconsin, 

-  n-orking  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  ojid.  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
.  and  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  who  have  made  Wisconsin 

the  leading  producer  of  cheese  in  the  United  States.    Years  of  scientific  research 

-  carried  on  by.  the  Dairy  Department  at  Ivladison,  the  rigid  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  State  Department  governing  the  mrjiuf  acture ,  grading  and  mrarke ting  of  dieese, 
along  with  the  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  dairjonen  to  improve  their 
production  methods  have  all  contribu.ted  to  our  leading  position  in  the  cheese 
industry. 

The  problems  of  cheese  .Dr eduction  have  been  threefold: 

Quality 

Efficient  Manufacture 
Marketing 

Cooperative  endeavor  of  the  farmers  has  aided  aost  in  the  solution  of 
these  problems.  ■ 

In  a  cooperative  factory,  the  returns  to  the  farmer  for  his  milk  depends 
on  the  price  received  for  the  finished  product.    Each  two  week  period  the  farmers 
receive  a  check  for  their  milk,  the  size  of  this  check  de-oends  upon  the  price 
received  for  the  cheese.    Cheese  is  strictly  graded  and  there  is  a  difference  of 
one  half  cent  per  pound  between  the  Wisconsin  State  G-rade  which  is  the  highest 
quality  and  the  Standard  C-rade .    Lower  grades  receive  ctill  more  severe  cuts. 
Therefore,  e-^ch  pa.tron  has  an  interest  in  the  quality  end  of  his  business  and 
endeavors  to  deliver  a  q-^ality  milk  so  that  a  good  cheese  may  be  made  of  it. 
Th.e  cooperative  factories  have  alTFisys  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  quality  insti- 
tutes sponsored  by  the  College  and  the  State  Department. 

Efficient  manufacturing  has  developed  rapidlj*  under  the  stimulus  of  co- 
operative leadership.    In  a  coopero.tive  factory  each  patron  has  the  opportuiiity 
of  laiowing  something  about  the  business-,  of  the  factory.    He  gets  a  statement  of 
operations.    He  is  given  the  cost  factors;  he  knows  the  basis  of  figuring  yields 
and  because  he  has  a  voice  in  selecting  the  men  who  direct  the  business,  he  is 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid  losses.    In  a  well  conducted  cooperative  factory, 
butter  fat  tests  are,  as  a  rule,  made  efficiently  and  regular  reports  gotten  out. 


(over) 


The  most  recent  movement  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  co- 
operative cheese  factory  is  that  of  combining  two  or  more  smaller  factories 
into  larger  units  which,  "because  of  their  increased  volume,  can  operate  more 
efficiently.    With  the  improvement  of  the  roads  and  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
trucks,  distance  is  no  longer  the  handicap  that  it  used  to  be. 

In  Shawano  County  the  cooperative  cheese  producers  have  long  felt  the  need 
for  group  action  in  the  selling  of  their  cheese.    We  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Cheese  Producers'  Federation;  our  factory  has  consistently  consigned  our 
product  to  that  organization  and  at  the  present  time  our  cheese  is  being  mer- 
chandized by  the  Land  0'  La.kes  Organization  wMch  is  the  distributing  agency 
for  the  Federation. 

.    We  believe  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  cheese  producer 
to  carry  his  product  just  e.s  close  to  the  consumer '  s  ■  table  as  possible.  We 
believe  that  the  identity  of  the  cheese  should  remain  with  the  producers,  that 
the  farmers'  label  should  be  visible  on  the  paclcage  when  it  is  purchased  by  the 
housewife,  that  thereby  the  consumer  will  be  assured  of  a  superior  product  and 
the  farmer  a  better  return  for  his  efforts  to  produce  that  superior  product. 

Cooperative  marketing  of  cheese  has  eliminated  many  of  the  abuses  that 
existed  under  the  old  method,  resulting  in  keener  competition,  lower  handling 
costs  and  better  return  to  the  farmer. 

We  cooperative  factory  patrons  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  greatly 
aided  the  cheese  industry  by- 
Improving  the  quality. 
Increasing  the  efficiency  and 
Developing  better  marketing. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  toward  advertising  and  increa.sing  the  use 
of  cheese,  but  this  field  of  co-operative  effort  has  been  scarcely  touched. 
?/hat  is  needed  is  greater  support  of  the  cooperative  movement  by  farmers  pro-' 
ducing  milk  for  cheese,  to  the  end  that  the  returns  to  them  shall  be  sufficient 
to  pay  costs  of  production  and  enable  their  families  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard 
of  living.     Cooperation  is  the  most  promising  remedy  for  our  difficulties. 


WHilT  ADJtlSOlvGliTT  His  MSAKT  TO  OUR  COUIvTTY 

A  rad'o  talk  'oy  0.  F-  Mansfield,  Go^aiity.  A^-ent,  La  Porte,   Indiana,  ■  ■ 
broadcast  'in  the  Land  G-rant  Collep^-e  program,  National  ram  and  Home  Hour, 
Wednesda:',  October  17,  1934,  "by  50  associate  IIBC  radio  stations. 

 ooOoo— -  ,  .  _ 

It  is  a  fact  that  La  Porte  Coiinty  farmers  and 'land  owners  have  received  . 
1,449  spvernment  corn-hog  checks  which  totaled  $119,200  and,"  over  500  v/h.eat 
adjustment  checks  which  amounted  to  $30,000.   .Before  the  present  contracts  ex- 
pire our  coijnty '  v/i  11,  receive  approximately  -'jS 70, 000  in  adjustment  pa^/ments. 
However,   there  are,  other  values  \7hich  might  be  even  more  beneficial  to  our 
farming  business  than  this  cold  cash. 

In  sjpeaking  on  the  subject,  "Wliat  Adjustment  Has  !Ieant  to  Our  County," 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  as  a  farmer  would  speak  to  his  neighbor,  or  as  he  would 
speak  to  a  city  friend  on  this  subject.     Oi:-r  co-jnty  is  situated  at  the  lov;er 
end  of  Lake  I-uichigan.     !7e  grow  about  67,000  acres  of  corn,  32,000  of  v;heat 
and  a  similar  acre^age  of  oats  per  year.     We  are  well  situated  for  the  miatket- 
ing  of  these  grains  as' well  as  for  m.arketing' of  8400,000  worth  of  hogs  and 
$750,000  vvorth  of  dairy  products.    ITomally,  we  have  a  surplus  of  grains  for 
our  livestock.     IXie  to  the  drought  this  year  the  grain  crops  yielded  onlj 
one- third  norrnali     This  v;inter  we  will  have  to  ship  in  thousands  of  tons  of 
grain,  or  let  our  animals  go  htingT7«  •  Adjustment  payments  will  help  purchase 
some  of  this;  feed.     These  facts  are  m.entioned  beca"U-se  they  iTiust  be  considered 
in  deciding  what  the  adjustment  program  Zaas;  really  meant  to  our  county.  The 
contract  signers  produced  25  per  cent  fewer  hogs,  about  22  per  cent  less  corn 
and  20  per  cent  less  wheat  acreage.     This' resulted  in  the  freeing  of  15,000 
acres  from,  grain  production,  v/hich  were  used  miostly  for  soil  building  leguminous 
crops,  such  as  soybeans,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover. 

La  Porte  ©ounty  lias  passed  through  the  most  serious  drought  in  our 
history,  but  fortunately  the  thousands  of  dollars  in  adjustment  payments  have 
acted  as  insurance  to  compensate  our  farmers  for  the  poor  crops.     This  is 
true  because  the  base  period  for  the  contracts  were  normal  years.     The  corn- 
hog  contracts  we  well  as  the  high  price  of  corn  compared  to  the  low  price  of 
hogs  greatly  helped  to  reduce  our  hog  numbers  to  more  nearly  m^atch  om"-  sup-nly 
of  corn.     Since  the  government  released  the  acres  tal^en  out  of  grain  pro- 
duction for  past-are  and  hay,  we  have  had  m.uch  more  pasture  and  will  have  much 
more  ha^'-,  including  4,000  more  acr-s  of  soybean  ha^^,  for  this  v/inter  tl-ian 
if  we  had  had  no  adjustment  program  at  all. 

Hot  let  us  consider  what  fanners  have  done  with  all  of  this  m.oney 
which  they  have  received  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  afford 
to  adjust  their  production  to  demand.    Recently  this  question  was  asked 
before  a  group  of  nine  ccrn-hog  and  wheat  contract  signers.     One  re-'oorted 
he  imm.ediately  used  his  check  to  pay  the  premdum.  on  his  life  ins-uronce,  vvhich 
would  otherwise  have  gone  delinquent.     Several  reported  they  used  it  for 
pa^-ing  their  interest  and  taxes.     Tiie  largest  wheat  check  that,  came  to  our 
county  was  used  to  pay  delinquent  tajxes.     The  existence  of  the  contracts 
also  provided  credit  for  many  farmers  to  finaJice  their  operations  until  ad- 
jus  tm.ent  pa:,Tiients  arrived. 

(over) 


liowever,   the  four  points  wnich  will  total  of  liiglier  value  than  the 
cash  received  are  as  follows  1 

!•     The  reduction  ih  the  nurnDer  of  hrood  sows  resulted  in  the  more 
rigid  Cij-lling  of  the  "breeding  herd  and  better  feeding  oJid  management  of  the 
pigs,  with  cheaper  cost  of  production  and  a  higher  quality  of  product. 

2,     The  program  resulted  in  "better  land  utilization  "because  of  m.ore 
pasture  and  hoy  acreages.     A  •rd$U;$>:;A7hich  .should  ultimately  raise  "both  our. 
livestock  and  grain  prices.     The  reduction 'of  c'orn  aiad  wheat  acres  encouraged 
our  farmers  to  use  only  the  most  productive  acres  amd  the  "best  of  seed  with 
the  -  result  that  they  harvested  a  higher  yield  per  acre  at  a  cheaper 
cost  per  "bushel.     The  increasing  of  production  per  unit  and  increasing 
the  quality  of  farm  products  h-^ve  always  "been  aims  of  our  county  programs 
of  extension  work,  •       -  , 

o#     The  national  program  has  raised  the  price  level  of  our  products 
for  sale  until  it  is  nearly  the  1910-1914  parity  price.  . 

4,     The  program  has  taught  us  as  farm^ers  that  v/e  cpji  cooperate/"  .  • 

to  hel;o  solve  our  economic  pro"blems  to  im.prove  our  welfare,  and  increase 
.our  purchasing  power  for  "buying  tiie  things  we  need  for  our  homes  and 
families.     One  of  the  "biggest  results  of  the  adjustment  program  in  La 
Porte  County-  is  that  v/e  have  learned  better  how  to  wort  together.  iTe 
made  a  united  effort  to  do  a  "big  job  and  succeeded.     This  experience 
will  malce  us  better  qualified  to  meet  the  big  problems  of  the  future, 
which  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  raise  the  general  standards  of  living 
on  the  faxiTi,  the  aim  of  the  present  AAA.,  and  the  cooperative  extension 
work  vmich  we  have  carried  on  for  years. 


HOY/  I  LOOK  AT  ADJUSTMT 


L  IB  R      .  . 

R  E  O  E  r  V  ^  D 


!  ^   Or^^''  'j  -  1934  ic 

A  radio  talk  "by  J»  V.  Stevenson,  of  Ottawa,   Illinois',  delivered  in  a.,, ^^^j^^^g 
the  Land-G-rant  College  Radio  Prograni  OctolDer  17,  1934  and  "broadcast  over 
a  network  of  50  associated  ¥3C  stations.  i 
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Here  in  La  Salie  County,   Illinois,  fifty-five  percent  of  our  crop  acres 
in  the  last  two  years  v/ere  planted  to  corn,  so  when  vve  speak  of  Agricultural 
adjustment,  we  think  of  corn  and  hogs* 

17e  had  3,360  aT)r)li cations  for  Corn-Hog  contracts,  and  it  is  interesting 
and  significant  that  of  this  whole  number,  there  were  only  thirty-five,  or 
ahout  one  percent,  that  could  not  or  would  not  go  along  at  the  time  of  final 
signature. 

Under  the  Corn-Hog  adjustment  plan,  our  contract  signers  rented  over 
61,000  acres  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sjid  altogether  the  "benefit 
payments  on  corn  and  hogs  will  "bring  into  the  county  about  $1,100,000. 


We  are  in  the  areav that  was  hard  hit  this  year  "by  drought  and  chinch  bugs. 
On  a  great  many  farms  -  in  the  county  there  will  "be  no  grain  ho  sell,  and  on 
some  farms  not  even  enough  to  feed  the  livestock.     To  such  farmers  the  Corn-- 
Hog  payments  are  a  god-send;   they  constitute  the  only  cash  income  the  farm 
will  know  this  season.     This  together  with  the  release  of  the  contracted  acres 
for  forage  production  furnish  a  spleiidid  illustration  of  the  good  this  program 
Can  do  in  jDroviding  a  form  of  insurance  against  such  emergencies. 


Last  spring  our  farmers  sealed  a"bout  3,000  cri"bs  containing  more  than  5 
million  "bushels  of  corn,  receiving  a  loan  of  45  cents  per  bushel  at  that  time. 
More  than  3  million  bushels  of  this  corn  have  now  been  sold,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  it  for  sixty  cents  per  bushel  or  more,  and  much  of  it  for  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  the  corn-sealing 
plan,  a  g^^^t  deal  of  this  corn  would  have  been  sold  last  winter  for  twenj^- 
five  or  thirty  cents  per  bush'ol;   the  year  before  it  was  eighteen  cents  per 
bushel.     The  corn  loan  brought  this  added  price  to  the  farmer  instead  of  the 
speculator,  and  kept  the  corn  in  the  coimtry  where  much  of  it  is  going  to 
be  needed  for  feed  through  the  coming  Winter. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  v;ent  to  see  a  carpenter  in  the  nearby  village 
to  get  him  to  make  some  repairs  on  my  corn- crib  before  husking.     Imagine  my 
surprise  to  have  him  tell  me  that  he  had  more  work  engr^ged  than  he  could  do 
in  a  month.    'For  the  last  three  years  he  has  spent  most  of  the  time  just 
tinkering  around  home,  and  wishing  for  something  to  turn  up  that  would  bring 
in  some  money.    ITow  the  farmers  who  had  corn  to  sell  this  S^jurnmer  have  a.  few- 
dollars  that  they  can  spend  for  some  of  the  repairs  that  have  been  needed 
for  a  long  long  time,  and  the  whole  community  benefits  by  the  money  being 
spent. 


Our  farmers  are  not  soon  going  to  forget  the  lessons  learned  in  the 
adjustment  program.    Many  of  them  have  realized  before  that  a  more  moderate 
production  of  the  basic  crops  would  bring  in  a  greater  money  return.  Sut 
always  before  when  an  effort  was  made  by  any  rajmber  of  farmers  to  cut  down 
on  the  acreage  of  any  crop,  a  lot  of  other  fa.rmers  would  think  it  a  good 
time  to  increase,  and  so  the  effort  to  balance  production  with  demand  would 
be  defeated. 

(over) 


we  have  in  this  .-d jas tment  progrrm  a  wonderful  lesson  in  the  TDovrer 
oi  cooper,-:_tive  effort  in  fitting  our  production  to  the  demojid. 

_       We  -aiov;  that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  in  such  ,an  industry  as 
Agriculture  vn^thout  beneficial  legislation.'    'Te  know  that  the  administration 

whi  ^h'.'"^?  ^^^^  perfect.     Some  mist.Oces  have  been  made 

\vnicn  can  oe  avoided  in  the  future. 

V  o  ^i""  f^^"^  ^^""^         program  must  be  simplified  in  several 

respects,    .he  feeling  is  practically  unanimous  that' some  way  should  be 
worlced  out  to  determine  the  allotment  of  corn  acres  on  the  basis  of  a 
?9?r^'q??''  tillable  acres  in  the  farm,  instead  of  basir^  it  on  the 

1932-1933  corn  acreage.     The  present  plan  does  not  s-en  fair  to  the 
producer  vmo  has  already  reduced  his  corn  acreage  below  the  rvem.'e,  rnd 
had  a  large  part  of  his  fam  in  pp^ture,  hay,  or  soil  building  cr;ps.  ' 

llTr  °'-.r'''\''^f  '^""^^  ""^^  ^^^"^^  '''^y  ^^^""'^        ^'-^^  ^  contract' this 

IsZ'vT^  P^^^^ably  more  of  them  will  refuse  to  go  along  next  year  on  the 


....    ^^t^wiuh  the  hope  and  confidence  that  the  experience  of  this  year 
will^help  m  cnanging  these  objectionable  features,' our  famers  have  ' 
voted  b7  more  tnan  three-tD  one,  for  an  adjustment  program  in  1935. 
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A  radio  tr.lk  "by  V/.  C.  Coffey,  Director  Minnesota  A&ricul^tiiral  Experi- 
ment Station,  "broadcast  in  the  Land  G-rant  College  radio  program,  National 
Farm  and  Home  liour,  wodnesdry,  NovemlDer  21,  1934,  by  50  associate  l'I3C 
radio  stations.  .  ' 

-  -  0  o  0  00  -  - 

In  cigri culture  tho.rc  is  -onceasing  need  for  the  development  of  new 
knowledge.    An  invasion  of  grasshoppers  in  ai  period  of  depression,  is  more 
serious  than  a  like  situation  in  prosperous  times.     Instead  of  welcoming 
the  invasion,  farmers  seek  the  aid  of  science  to  combat  it.     A  period  of 
extreme  drought  calls  for  new  laiowledge  and  information  on  pastures, 
emergency  forage  crops  and  research  to  this  end  is  important.     THnen  it  is 
difficult  to  make  ends  meet,  management  and  good  business  methods  become 
more  important  than  ever  and  the  farmer  seeks  added  light  on  these  problems 
from  the  results  of  research  studies  and  experimental  v/ork,     A  difficult 
economic  situation  colls  for  wide  aids  in  arriving  at  the  best  uses  to  make 
of  credit  and  best  ways  of  meeting  obligations.     It  is  in  the  period  of 
distress  that  difficulties  involved  in  land  use  problems  stand  out  and 
when  the  results  of  research  on  such  problems  are  needed  the  most.  The 
need  for  agricultural  research,  in  short,  is  emphasized,  not  diminished, 
by  an  economic  emergency.     Production  could  bo  cut  through  inefficiency 
but  at  a  cost  which  would  far  outweigh  any  imiprovement  in  prices  which 
would  follow.     It  is  net  returns  rather  thaji  unit  prices  which  determine 
the  farmer's  economic-' status .    Pligh  prices  for  a  unit  of  commodity  result- 
ing because  the  sur^ply  has  been  cut  through  the  employment  of  poor  seed, 
poor  methods  of  tillage,  ina^dequate  equipment  and  inefficient  methods,  or 
by  the  visitation • of  drought,  or  of  herds  of  grasshoppers,   are  no  attraction 
to  the  farmer  because  his  cost  will  bo  so  high  that  his  net  return  will 
be  very  unsatisfactory.     There  is  no  incompat ability  between  research  aimed 
at  more  efficient  farming  and  a^gricultural  adjustment  in  a  period  of  de- 
pression. 

In  setting  up  raiy  so'ond  type  of  agriculture  an  attem.pt  must  be  made 
to  pirovide  for  profit  on  the  individual  farm.     In  this  connection  proper 
choice  ruid  utilization  of  land  is  important.     The  madntenaaice  of  soil 
fertility  at  as  low  cost  as  possible  deterr.iines  to  some  extent  what  the 
profit  will  be. 

The  control  of  plant  diseases  aaid  insect  pests  is  of  prime  importajice 
in  obtaining  adequate  yields  and  a  product  of  good  quality.     Seed  treatment 
of  cereals,  potatoes,   corn  and  other  agriculturaJ.  rdid  horticulturrJ.  crops 
has  improved  so  much  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  methods  used  fifteen 
years  ago  seem  almost  medieval.     There  is,  however,  need  for  still  more  in- 
vestigation to  devise  more  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  controlling 
many  diseases  and  for  discovering  new  ones  to  aid  in  the  control  of  such 
diseases  as  the  loose  smuts  of  small  grains,   seed  blic^ht  of  small  grains, 
and  similar  diseases.     Epidemics  of  seed  blight  of  wheat  aaid  barley,  of 
curly  top  of  sugar  beets  in  the  vTest,  and  the  grasshopper  plagues  of  the 
last  few  years  show  clearly  the  need  of  more  adequate  control  measures. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  very  severe  ajid  widespread  winter  injury 
to  winter  wheat  and  other  fall-sown  crops,   as  well  as  to  perennials  like 
apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  during  the  past  few  years  shows  clearly  that, 
while  considerable  progress  ha.s  been  made  in  developing  winter- resist  ant 
varieties,  very  much  more  im.provement  is  desirable  and  necessary. 
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Drought  injury  caji  Tdg  widespread  and  devastating  in  its  effect. 
Notable  progress  has  "been  made  in  the  development  of  drought-resistant 
varieties,.  The  development  of  drought-resistant  varieties  of  alfoJLfa, 
and  the  more  recent  development  of  Cores  wheat  at  the  j^Torth  DEikota  Station 
show  v.'ha.t  can  he  done  in  decreasing,   to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  drought 
injury.     Nevertheless,   the  fact  that  many  varieties  still  suffer  so 
severely  from  even  moderate  droughts  shows  clearly  that  very  much  more 
work  should  "be  done  in  introducing  or  developing  varieties  adapted  to  our 
drier  regions. 

Because  of' plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  drought,  winter  injury, 
and  other  factors  which  are  now  imiperfectly  controlled,   the  margin  of 
safety  in  controlled  production  must  he  so  large  s.s  to  defeat  tne  very 
purpose  of  the  reduced  production  if  crop  conditions  prove  very  favorable. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,   there  are  outbreaks  of  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  or,  if  the  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable,   the  total  production 
may  shrink  considerably  below  needs.     G-reat  progress  has  been  made  in 
stfibilizing  agriculture  through  the  partial  control  of  the  factors  mentioned, 
but  the  steady  progress  indicates  clearly  that  still  more  improvement  is 
possible , 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  precise  laiowledge 
with  which  to  proceed  in  the  planning  of  the  shelter  bolt  across  the  great 
plains,  in  reforestation  of  certain  areas,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  certain 
over-grazed  areas,  and  in  the  scientific  management  of  range  rnd  pasture 
lands  simply  indicate  that  we  are  not  prepared  zo  meet  many  of  these  measures 
which  we  have  undertaken. 

The  fullest  and  most  fundamental  research  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  farm  products  is  obviously  essential  in  a 
planned  economy.     It  is  highly  importaait  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  economic  theories  are  inadequate  for  a  practical  solution  of  pressing- 
problems.     They  can  be  solved  only  on  the  basis  of  adequate  information 
bearing  directly  on  them.     Obviously,   this  information  can  be  obtained  only 
as  a  result  of  painstaking  investigations. 


RECEIVED 

^  OEnb-1934 

I    -g  r  '  of  Agricultare 

I 

A  radio  talk  "by  D.  L.  Crav^ford,  President,  University  of  Hawarirp'^  '"""^"^ 
broadcast  in  the  Land  G-r;int  Colle,3;e  radio  progr^nm,  National  I'ami  and 
Home  Hoiir,  Wednesday,,  ITovemlDer  21,  1934,  by  50  associate  WBC  radio 
stations. 

sjc    >ii  >is  ^ 

I  have  chosen  this  wording  for  my  toyjic  Deco.use  Hawaii  i^  in  the 
family  of  states.    No  matter  how  legalists  may  define  her  position  in 
this  faiTiilj^,  she  is  a  memher —  and  verj^  loroud  of  it,  even  though  she  is 
hut  a  territory  aJid  not  a  state.  • 

Hawaii  came  into  the  Union  not  as  a  result  of  conquest  nor  "by 
purchase,   but  by  voluntary  action  and  miutual  agreem.ent  on  the  part  of 
two  independent  republics.     As  a  republic  and  earlier  as  a  monarchy,  the 
people  of  this  little  archipelago  of  islands,  knovifn  as  Hawaii,  had  gov- 
erned themselves  successfully  and  well  for  several  hmidred  years.  After 
annexation  in  1899  it  has  contiimed  in  its  orderly  self-government  as  an 
organized  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  a  charter  provided  by 
Congress. 

It  is  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  review  very  briefly  som-ething  ■.. 
of  the  development  of  agriculture  and  other  industries  in  this  Territory 
and  also  to  speak  of  our  experiences  in  the  educational  field. 

On  a  miniature  scale  and  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  Hawaii  has 
gone  through  somewhat  the  same  history  as  America.    7/estern  civilization, 
about  150  years  ago,  cajne  upon  a  stone  age  culture  and  overwhelm.ed  it. 
Modern  commerce  took  the  place  of  a  naively  simple  sy.stem  of  bartering;' 
capitalism,  as  developed  in  Europe  and  AiTierica,  quickly  crowded  out  the 
older  feudalism  of  the  Polynesians;  machinery'  and  steam  power  hastened 
industry  into  a  new  era  very  different  from  that  which  the  Hawaiians  had 
developed  with  only  stone  and  wood  implements. and  hand  power.  '  ■ 

Instead  of  little  individual  hom.e  gardens;  for  the  production  of 
foodstuffs,   the  new  industry  began  to  develop  commercialized  agriculture 
in  the  form  of  fams  and  plantations  for  the  prodiiction  of  crops  p/hich 
could  be  sold  in  the  world  markets  for  money,  so  that  with  the  -nroceeds 
a  wider  range  of  foodstuffs  and  other  goods  could  be  bought  thaii  could  be 
produced  in  one's  back  yard  or  gathered  in  the  neighboring  forest  or 
nearby  sea.     Thus  did  the  standard  of  living  rise  steadily,  as  it  vvas 
doing  in  America  at  the  same  time  and  from  similar  causes. 

After  a  good  deal  of  trial  and  error  with  mony  crops,  sugar  cane 
production  became  the  leading  industry.     It  became  highly  industrialized, 
with  all  the  teclmique  of  jknerican  "big  business"  ap'olied  to  it.  All 
that  science  could  contribute  was  seized  upon  to  make  the  yields  of  sugar 
as  large  as  possible  at  minimum  cost.     Some  astounding  world  records  have 
been  achieved  in  this  way. 

During  the  current  century  the  production  and  canning  of  pinearpples 
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has  risen  into  great  importance  as  a  second  industry,  and  now  interest  is 
growing  rapidly  in  the  esta"blishinent  of  still  others.     Coffee,  "beef  cattle, 
truck  and  fruit  crops  constitute  important  small  industries,  "but  it  is  "be- 
lieved that  greater  economic  staoility  will  be  achieved  only  by  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  two  ad6.itio-nal  major  industries. 

I  ought  to  say  a  word  a'bout  the  conditions  in  which  our  farm  and 
plantation  laborers  work.    V/age  rates  average  a  little  higher  than  farm, 
wages^of  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Labor  Bureau. 
HoLising  of  laborers  is  good-,:  and  much  is  done  for  their  health  ,aiid  Y/elfare. 
Comparatively  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  from,  strikes. 

All  children,  no  matter  of  what  economic  level  or  racial  origin, 
go  to  school  on  a  basis  of  equality.     Com.pulsory  education  extends  to  the 
age  of  fourteen,  but  most  children  continue  in  school  until  they  are  six- 
teen and  a  large  number  go  on  through  high  school  and  college.     Out  of  a 
population  of  about  380,000,   something  like  1500  are  in  the  University, 
which  offers  instruction  at  the  spjne  levels  and  in  the  same  v/?ys  as  in  the 
state  universities.     In  general,   I  would  say  that  o-'or  school  system  is 
thoroughly  American  and  offers  educational  opportunities  quite  equal  to  what 
mainlajid  young  people  have,  both  in  the  elem.entary  aJid  the  higher  levels. 

Scientific  research  is  highly  developed  in  Hawaii*     At  the  University 
and  the  Bishop  Museum  a  good  deal  is  being  done  in  the  study  of  races  and 
peoples,  also  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Pacific  area. 

The  University  has  an  agricultural  experiment  station  which,  with 
assistaxLce  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  carrying  on  a  broad 
programi  of  investigation  and  experimientation  in  tropical  crops.     In  addition 
to  this  there  are  tv/o  other  agricultural  stations,  one  supported  by  the 
pineapple  industry  and  affiliated  with  the  University,  and  the  other  main- 
tained by  the  sugar  industry.     Some  very  notable  v;ork  has  been  done  by  these 
institutions.    Both  have  joined  v/ith  the  University  to  form  the  basis  for 
our  C-raduate  School  of  Tropical  Agriculture,  v;hich  is  probably  the  best 
equipped  aJid  best  staffed  school  in  Am.erica  for  the  study  of  tropical  agri- 
cultural sciences  at  the  post-graduate  level. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  business  statistics  I  would  say  that 
even  though  the  Territory  is  sm.all  the  sum  total  of  its  commerce  is  not 
insignificant;   its  exports  amount  in  value  to  about  110  millions  of  dollars 
per  year  and  its  imports  to  about  80  m.illions. 

I  hope  that  many  of  m.y  listeners  m.ay  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
this  interesting  Territory  to  see  for  yourselves  how  good  a  memiber  it  is  • 
of  the  family  of  States.  Aloha. 


#  #  #  # 


j  HOW  THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  AIDS  FAPl.CRS  IH  TIIvIES  OF  CRISIS 

A  radio  .  talk  by  0.  B.  Martin,  Director,  Extension  Service,  Oklalioma 
A&  M.  College,  "broadcast  in  the  Land  G-rant  College  radio  ijrogram,  National 
Earn  a^nd  Home  Hour,  Wednesday,  Novem"ber  21,  1954,  "by  50  associate  N3C  rrdio 

stations.  . 

--ooOoo-.-  ■' 

One-tMrd  of  a  century  ago  in  the  early  springtime  a  seventy  year  old 
man  came  to  Terrell,  Texas,   and  asked  the  "business  men  to  indemnify  e.  young- 
farmer  \mo  vTOuld  agTee  to  cajrry  on  a  crop  dem.onstration.    ?falter  Porter,  a 
young  frxrmer,  volunteered.    Once  a  month  during  that  year  Dr.  Seaman  Knapp 
made  trips  to  Walter  Porter Vs  farr.i.     The  ncighliors  c5nd  the  business  men  met 
him.     On  one  of  his  visits  he  said,  "Vrnat  will  the  demonstration  am.ount  to 
unless  the  people  see  it  and  read  ahout  it?" 

On  the  fourth  of  November  1903,  Dr.  Knapp' s  friend,  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,   stood  on  that  demonstration. 
He  had  funds  availa"ble  to  fight  the  "boll  weevil.     He  set  aside  $40,000  and 
authorized  Dr.  Knapp  to  appoint  some  agents  to  conduct  similar  demonstrations 
in  forty  or  fifty  counties.    Ten  years  later  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  to  esta'blish  similar  activities  in  connection  with  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
of  the  whole  country.    During  that  period  the  demonstration  idea  spread  to 
the  "boys  aiid  girls  and  the  4-H  clubs  begaJi.     The  mothers  helped  the  girls  and 
the  home  demonstration  work  became  the_  crowning  feature. 

Within  less  than  ten  years,  more  than  twelve  hundred  agents  had  been 
appointed,   and  were  at  work.     Three  hundred  and  fifty  were  women.    A  system  of 
adult  education  based  upon  self  help  and  achievement  was  thus  inaugurated. 
That  was  pioneering  for  the  emergency  and  for  the  ages. 

The  founder  of  the  work  in  the  beginning  gave  these  purposes  "To  develop 
the  resources,  to  increase  the  harvests,  to  improve  the  landscapes,  to  brighten 
the  homes  and  to  flood  the  people  with  helpful  knowledge  about  useful  things." 
He  also  pointed  to  these  objectives  "To  readjust  agriculture,   to  reconstruct 
the  country  homes  and  to  put  country  life  upon  a  higher  plane  of  profit, 
comfort,   culture,   influence  and  power."     It  seems  that  even  in  a  time  of 
depression  we  are  still  working  on  the  first  of  each  one  of  these  conceptions 
namely:   to  develop  the  resources  and  to  readjust  agriculture.     In  Texas  alone 
last  year  we  had  703  agents  and  staff  members,  not  including  the  extra  clerical 
help  of  AAA.    W"nen  we  think  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  we  usually 
multiply  Texas'  figures  by  ten  or  twelve.     I  assume  that  we  have  six  or  seven 
thousand  such  workers  in  fne  United  States  now.     This  fomula  does  not  work 
in  all  lines.    Yfnen  wo  are  talking  about  cotton,  oil,  gas,  sulphur,  wool, 
mohair  and  other  resources,  we  use  percentages  running  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety  percent  of  the  total.     It  was  our  observation  and  e:cpcrience  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  v/ork  to  find  that  the  demonstrators  made  the  best 
committeemen.     In  fact,  they  formed  public  opinion  for  the  vmole  enterprise. 
Before  the  depression  struck,  our  m.en  agents  v/ere  estriblishin^g  crop  demon- 
strations on  a  million  aicres  additional  of  terraced  laiid  per  year.     Our  home 
demonstrators  were  putting  up  one  hundred  million  cans  of  food  at  the  same 
time.     The  Relief  people  asked  the  home  demonstration  agents  to  help  establish 
and  supervise  twenty  canning  factories.     Three  million  cans  of  meat  were  put 
up  for  depression  relief  and  thirty  million  more  after  the  drouth  struck  us. 


Bat  let  it  not  bo  assiamed  that  Texas  or  the  South  has  a  proportional 
share  of  the  authority  or  the  responsioili ty  of  the  AAA,  or  indeed  of  the 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  A&riculture .     It  seems  to  mc  that  \;e  arc 
in  the  position  of  the  Methodists,     One  of  their  leaders  said:     "There  is  the 
M.  E.  Church  of  G-od  aiid  the  M.  E.  Church  South  of  God."    But  every  one  v.lll 
do  his  duty  in  the  rajiks  even  if  the  orders  of  the  higher  command  are  some- 
times confusing.     Perhaps  we  cen  get  some  seed  and  plants  from  the  Iowa 
Kursery  and  then  we  cpji  join  in  singing:     "loway,   Iov;a^r,  where  the  large 
plums  grow." 

The  demonstrators  are  the  moving  forces  also  in  agricultural  organi- 
zation.    Individual  achievement  is  the.  hssis  for  collective  action.  \T-icn 
a  dozen  demonstrators  in  the  same  neighborhood  are  doing  the  same  thing  they 
are  read^'"  to  come  together  for  coiTimunity  activities.     This  is  the  foundation 
for  the  work  centers  which  are  being  built  in  cooperation  with  E.  E.  R.  A. 
VJe  believe  that  if  people  come  together  to  loam,   to  play,  to  worship,  to 
judge,   to  fight  and  to  eat  that  they  vdll  get  groat  benefits  by  working 
together.     This  idea  revives  the  best  features  of  log  rolling,  house  raising 
and  corn  husking  parties.     It  also  leads  to  the  balpJicing  of  agriculture  and 
industry. 

Thus  in  periods  of  depression  and  of  prosperity,   the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  of  the  U,  S.  D'^partmont  of  Agriculture  are 
gradually  developing  a  situation  which  Dr.  Znapp  described  when  he  said: 
"Let  it  be  the  high  privilege  of  this  groat  and  free  people  to  establish  a 
republic  where  riaral  pride  is  equal  to  civic  pride,  wnere  men  of  the  most 
refined  taste  and  c^alture  select  the  rural  villa,   and  where  the  wealth  that 
comes  from  the  soil  finds  its  greatest  return  in  developing  and  perfecting 
that  vast  domain  of  nature  which  God  has  given  to  us  as  an  everlasting- 
estate." 


/yx  THE  DEPAHi:i..I@r »  S  CHRISTIUS  &REETIMGS> 

A  radio  talk. "by  Morse  Sal i^'b-dg^^',  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  deriv'ered  in  the'"^ 
Department  of ,  Agricalture  period,  li'lsfcional  Fami  and  '^ome  Hour,  Monday,  December  2^+, 
193^j  "broadcast  "by  a  networln  of  50  associate  ilBC  radio  stations 

— ooOoo — 


'Well,  a  lielio  and  good  afternoon  from  Grotham  this  time.     Sunshine  that's  . 
really  "brilliant  for  a  winter  day  in  those  latitudes  is  "beaming  down  on  ilev/  York 
and  the  temperature  ,is  well  a"bove  freezing,,  3u.t  the  weather  forecaster  predicts 
snow  late  tomorrow  for  these. parts,   so  it'll  pro "ba'bly  he, at  least  half  a  white 
Christmas,  ,   ,  . 

I  have  come  up  here  today  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  you  Farm  and, 
Eome  listeners  the  season's  greetings  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
wishing. -each  of  you  the  merriest  of  merry  Christmases,  I  am  confident  that  I 
express  the  sentiment  of  everyone  in  the  Department, 

It  seems  that  .the  people  in  this  audience  and  in  the.  Department  whose 
interest S-. lie.  with  agriculture  have  some  reasons  for  feeling  more  merry  at  this-, 
Christmas  tide  than  at  several  preceding  ones.     Some  recent  events  have  indicated 
a  growth  in  the  spirit  which  constitutes  a  ]5art  of  the  oldest  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  —  "Peace  on  Earth;  Good  Will  to  Men." 

"Ihe  fact  that  some  %  million  farmers  have  joined  with  their  fellows  in 
cooperative  action  for  a  common  cause,   indicates  the  grov/th  of  the  spirit  of  good 
will  among -.men.  ,  .    ;.  .  r. 


.  It  indicates  also  a  growth  of  understanding  of  facts  and  their  implica- 
tions,   And  that  is  where  these  Farm  and  Eome  Hour  "broadcasts  can  justly  claim  I 
think  some  small  measure  at  least  of  credit  for  the  growth  in  the  spirit  of  good 
will  and  consequently  for  the  brighter  prospects  that  face  the  American' people 
this  Christmas,    The  reason  v/hy  the  Earm  and.  Home  broadcasts  may  be  entitled  to 
some  measure  of  credit  for  this  groi/vth  in  good  will  is  that  their  prime  purpose 
is  to  promote  understanding  —  especially  understanding  of  the  facts  of  the 
economic  situation  which  confronts  A'nerican  agriculture  and  the  people  of  America 
as  a  whole.    Only  as  people  understand  the  facts  can  they  talce  intelligent 
cooperative  action.    If  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  you  the  facts  by  means  of 
these  broadcasts  we  have  furthered  the  whole  movement  of  study  and  research  and 
conscious  intelligent  effort  to  find  a  way  out  of  a  bad  situation  for  Anerican 
agriculture.    The  radio  broadcasts,  of  course,  have  been  but  one  part  of  a  country- 
wide movement  which  has  seen  as  great  a  stirring  of  minds  and  awakening  of 
intellectual  curiosity  as  any  phase  of  the  great  changes  in  thought  which  have  in 
the  past  accompanied  great  changes  in  ways  of  living  and  making  a  living.  The 
radio  broadcasts  have  been  allied  with  the  township  meetings,  the  county  meetings, 
the  reports  of  these  meetings  in  the  press,   the  printed  matter  placed  —  millions 
of  copies  of  it  —  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  farm  families  v/ho  had  to  make 
the  decisions  on  entering  into  or  staying  out  of  adjustment  efforts  —  the 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  which  the  \7hole  movement  for  a  rational  economic  treat- 
ment of  the  farm  problem  stood  or  fell. 


( over) 
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All  this  upsurge  of  vdllingness  to  study  and  thiiik:  and  consider  knotty 
pro'blons  in  econor.iics  augurs  well  I  thinii  for  the  possibility  of  coning  closer  to 
realization  of  the  first  half  of  the  oldest  ChristiTias  'vTish  —  "Peace  on  Earth; 
G-ood  7/ill  to  Hen."    'This  winter,  just  as  last  v/intcr,   the  faming  people  of  the 
country  are  going  to  study  closely  the  problens  of  business  and  G-overmental 
conduct  involved  in  the  revival  of  foreign  trade  v/hich  is  necessary  if  our  agri- 
culture and  that  of  the  other  great  agricultural  exporting  nations  is  to  revive 
on  the  old,  grand  scale. 

Many  men  firmly  believe  that  revival  of  foreign  trade  is  necessary  in  order 
for  all  branches  of  the  world's  economic  life  to  reeoh  the  level  of  activity  and 
v;ell  being  that  has  characterized  the  most  fortunate    of  the  recent  years.  Many 
men  believe  also  that  revival  in  the  economic  life  of  the  world  is  the  best 
assurance  of  the  peace  of  the  vrarld. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  an  intellectual  f  orment  is  work- 
ing out  in  the  farming  townships  —  farm  people  are  meeting  in  little  groups  at 
night  classes  conducted  by  the  S"mitl>-Hughes  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  by 
county  agents,  by  officers  of  coun.ty  production  control  associations.    In  these 
meetings  these  men  and  v/omen  are  going  into  the  facts  of  the  situations  affecting 
international  trade  in  agricultural  and  other  products.    They  are  devoting  themr- 
selves  in  these  winter  months  to  trying  to  gain  under st and ir^g.    EaviPog  gained 
understanding,  they  will  be  in  a  much  better  position,  anyone  will  admit,  to  quit 
themselves  as  intelligent  members  of  our  democratic  society  in  mailing  decisions 
as  to  future  national  policy  respecting  trade. 

So  I  say  that  this  Christmas  from  the  standpoint  of  the  observer  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  Great  Society  may  reasonably  be  dubbed  a  merry  one,  and  that  we 
have  grcands  for  hope  of  a  happier  ITew  Year  —  but  1*11  get  som.e  more  inspiring 
speaker  from  the  Department  staff  to  pliilo sophize  with  you  about  the  Happiness  of 
the  ilew  Year. 


PROGRESS  OF  AGRICUIffURAX  ADJUST I.SIW . 


-  ? 


A  radio  tall;:  "by  Morse  SalislDury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,   delivered  in  the 
Department-  of  Agricralture  period,  ilatioiial  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  V^ednesday, 
Decem"ber  2b,  193^>  "broadcast        a  network  of  50  associate  1>IBC  radio  stations, 

:  — ooOoo — 


Plans  for  duty-free  importation  of  Canadian  hay  as  a  measure  to  alleviate 
the  feed  shortage  in  the  northwest  states  have  been  made  known  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration.     Secretai7/  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  has  signed 
an  agreement  authorizing  an  " igency  for  lieficiency  Distribution"  to  carry  out  the 
project.    It  is  expected  that  representatives  of  the  agency  will  sign  the  agree- 
ment immediately  to  complete  it. 


-    The  agency  is  composed  of  the  Farmers'  national  G-rain  Coriporation  of 
Chicago,  a  cooperative,  and  the  Cargill  Elevator  Company  and  F.  H.  Peavey  and 
Company,  of  Minneapolis,  both  line  elevator  companies.    F.  Peavey  Hef f elf inger, 
of  the  Monarch  Elevators,   is  manager  of  the  enterprise.    Offices  have  been 
established  in  Minneapolis,  Winnipeg,  and  Saskatoon.    Operation  of  the  agency  is 
being  financed  by  the  participating  companies. 

The  hope  and  expectation  is  that  the  project  will  make  available  to  the 
farmers  in  the  drought  areas  of  the  northwestern  states,  which  are  remote  from 
available  domestic  supplies,  possibly  300,000  tons  of  roughages  from  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Alberta,   Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba.    The  hay  will  be  distributed 
through  local  commercial  dealers  on  a  service  charge  basis  in  territory  where 
freight  costs  make  this  practicable.    The  experts  believe  that  most  of  the  move- 
ment v/ill  be  into  the  Dalcotas,  Montana,  looming,  and  Minnesota,   since  freight 
rates  to  points  farther  from  the  border  probably  would  make  the  cost  prohibitive. 

The  agreemient,   signed  by  the  Secretary  of  j^griculture,  fixes  the  prices 
which  will  be  paid  for  the  various  types  and  grades  of  forage,  and  likewise  the 
charges  for  the  various  operations  in  purchasing  and  shipping. 

Base  prices  per  ton  for  the  classes  of  hay  specified  in  the  agreement 
are:     wheat  straw,   $1.75;  oaX  strLM,  $2.25;  upland  prairie  hay,   $7-50;  prairie 
hay,   $6.00;  alfalfa,   $10.50;  timothy,  $3.50;  and  grain  hay,   $7-50.    All  prices 
are  based  on  Canadian  currency. 

To  these  prices  will  be  added  freight  costs  on  both  sides  of  the  border; 
$2.00  per  ton  for  baling;  50  cents  per  ton  commission  to  Canadian  dealers  who 
purchase  the  hay  for  the  agency;  50  cents  per  ton  to  the  Deficiency  Distribution 
Agency  to  cover  its  operating  cost;  and  the  service  charge  of  not  more  than  $1.50 
per  ton  to  the  local  handler  in  the  United  States  to  cover  all  his.  costs  of  '• 
handling. 

Both  Canadian  and  United  States  railroads  have  established  special  tariffs 
for  transporting  these  emergency  forage  shipments.    On  the  Canadian  side,  the 
territory  where  the  hay  supplies  are  available  has  been  divided  into  four  zones, 
and  the  freight  rates  will  not  exceed  $3,^0  per  ton  from  points  in  the  zone  nearest 


( over) 


the  iDorder  to  'oorder  delivery  points;  $U,00 /a^id  $4. 6o  from  intermediate  zones; 

and  $5,20  is  the  maximm  from  points  in  the  zone  farthest  from  the  "border.  ^ 

Added  to  the  above  figures  \7ill  be' the  freight  rates  in  the  United  States 
from  the  border  to  the  point  of  destination.    Designated  border  points  for 
delivery  of  hay  are  Coutts,  Alberta,  ilorthgate,   Saskatchewan;  and  Emerson,  Manitoba^ 

Without  United  States  freight  costs,  v/hich  will  be  added,  the  maximum  prices 
to  the  American  farmer  per  ton  for  the  various  hays  v/ill  be  $9.^5  ^ot  wheat  straw; 
$9 "95  pG^  "ton  for  oat  strav/;  $15.20  for  upland  prairie  hay;  $13*70  for  prairie 
hay;  $1S.20  for  alfalfa;  $16.20  for  tiiaothy;  and  $15o20  for  grain  hay.  Minimum 
prices  for  these  rou.ghagcs  vrould  not  exceed  the  following  plus  United  States 
freight;     \?hcat  straw,  •  $7- 65;  0^"^  straw,  $o,15;  upland  prairie,  $13-^;  prairie 
hay,   $11.90;  alfalfa,  $lb.UO;  timothy,  $lU,UO;  and  grain  hay,   $13. Uo. 

Standards  adopted  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian  governments  v/ill  be 
followed  in  inspecting  hay -purchased  ujider  th.is  project.    Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  officials  have  found  the  base  prices  of  the  roiighages  as  low  as 
practical  in  order  to  obta,in  an  actual  increase  in  supplies  of  feed  available  in 
the  drought  area..   The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  indicated  that  import 
duties  will  not  be  assessed  on  the  hay. 

The  Deficiency  Distribution  Agency  ydll  make  supplies  available,  on  the 
basis  of  the  base  prices  and  services  charges  already  outlined  to  any  responsible 
dealer  or  distributor  within  the  designated  drought  area.    These  dealers  are  not 
required  to  c'narge  the  maximum  service  charge  but  may  not  charge  -aore  than  the 
maximum..    These  outlets,   according  to  the  agreement,  may  include  Co'anty  Agricul- 
tural Drought  Committees,   and  possibly  other  agencies  of  the  United  States,  or. 
other  individuals  or  organizations.    The  local  distributors  will  pay  the  sight 
drafts  that  accompany  the  bills  of  lading  when  shipments  are  made,  and  pay  the 
freight  and  any  other  charges  which  may  accrue. 

Figures  indicate  that  at  least  300>000  tons  of  hay  are  available  in  the 
three  Canadian  provinces,   and  that  much  more  than  that  probably  could  be  used  in 
the  northwest  drought  states.    The  agreement  provides,  however,  that  in  the  event 
the  agency  finds  it  cannot  disioose  of  100,000  tons  at  the  prices  and  on  the  terms 
specified,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  agrees  to  talie  over  any  hay  or  strav;  re- 
m.aining  from  the  first  100,000  tons.     In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
agrees  to  tal-ie  up  to  50>000  tons  of  any  forage  that  may  remain  unsold  from 
additional  purchases  in  excess  of  the  first  100,000  tons.    Any  hay  so  taken  over 
would  be  used  for  relief  purposes.    The  Secretary  would  not,  however,  be  required 
to  talie  over  m.ore  than  30»000  tons  of  v/heat  straw.  : 

Th.e  agreement  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agricultur.e  the  authority  to  order 
purchases  stopped  at  any  time  after  the  first  100,000  tons  has  been  bought,  and 
the  agency  may  likewise  stop  operations  if  it  fines  it  is  ujiable  to  buy  100,000 
tons  at  the  prices  and  on  the  term.s  specified.     In  any  event,  the  purchases  are 
to  be  completed  on  or  before  Hay  1,  1935« 


It  is  expected  that  all  taiiie  hays  —  such  as  alfalfa  and  timothy  — •  and 
all  grain  hay  available  in  the  designated  provinces,   estimated  at  6o,000  to 
SO, 000  tons,  will  he  imported. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  officials  said  that  the  Canadian 
hay  movement  will  in  no  v;ay  supplant  the  sale  of  any  feedstuff s  in  the  United 
States,  hut  will  lie  a  desirahle  addition  to  domestic  stocks,   and  v/ill  assist  in 
carrying  foundation  herds  of  livestock  through  the  v/inter. 


